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OF THE ACADEMY. 


Or schoool for sciences and useful arts. 


Natural History. 
A cenerat survey of the natural objects found 
on this globe, intended not only to afsist in the claf- 
sification and nomenclature of these objects, but al- 
so, to give an idea of their properties and uses in 
nature, and arts. For the use of students in gene~ 
ral. 
Mineralogy, 

Or the doctrine of fofsils. For the use of those 
who with to make a particular study of this branch 
of natural history. [Illustrated by specimens, and 
chemical experiments. 
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Zoology, 

Or the doctrine of animals: not adry system of 
clafsification only ; but also to: give an account of 
the habitudes and uses of the different animals, in 
foed and in arts ; and the method of catching those 
that are useful, or of destroying such as are hurtful 
to man. 

Botany, 

Or the doctrine of vegetables. 

Meteorology. 

The doctrine of meteors, including the doctrine 
of electricity, and the different kinds of air, from 
whose combinations ‘and separations are produced 
so many of those phenomena which are reducible 
to this clafs. 


Hydrography, 
Or the doctrine of waters. Including the theory 


of tides, currents, tc. te. 

Of these branches of natural history, botany is 
the only one that has hitherto been separately 
taught ; though the others are at least of equal im- 
portance. 

The philosophy of history. 

Including philosophical geography and chronolo- 
gy> connected with historical events. 

From the want of a systematic arrangement in this 
branch of science, history is in general a confused 
and uninteresting study to youth, in comparison of 
‘what it naturally ought to be. Here fhould be gi- 
ven a general comprehensive view of leading events, 
in which their conn€ction with regard to time and 
place fhould be so marked as to make an indelible 
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imprefsion on the youthful mind, and their mutual] 
influence and relation to each other, so distinctly 
pointed out, as to make the connection of every 
particular historical event that fhould afterwards 
occur, with the general train of other events, be rea~ 
dily recognised, so.as to prevent that confusion 
of ideas, which alone’ renders history an unin. 
tertaining study to youth. In such a general 
course, the progrefs of the human mind, rather 
than the history of potentates and kings, fhould be 
traced with fidelity and care. 
Political Economy, 

Or the philosophy of legislation. In this course 
fhould be explained the principles of legislation as 
having reference to industry, arts, manufactures, a- 
griculture, population, happinefs, and national 
wealth, as applicable to societies in their pro- 
grefs from rudenefs to refinement, and in dif- 
ferent situations, as to habits, manners, and cir. 
cumstances. 

In Britain, where every man may become ‘an 
actual legislator, and where every one in his 
individual capacity is allowed to judge of the 
affairs of government, too much care cannot be 
taken, to render the sound principles of legisla. 
tion generally known among all ranks of people in 
this island. 

Antiquities. 

Comprehending a review of the laws, manners, 
and customs ; languages, arts, and sciences, ot the 
different European nations in former times: as also 
the doctrine of coins, medals, inscriptions, and other 
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particulars, that tend to bring to light the knowledge 
of past events. 

Asiatic literature. 

Comprehending the languages, arts, and sciences 
of the different Asiatic nations. 

Considering the intimate connection that Britain 
has at present with those nations, the utility of this 
course will be at first sight apparent. 

Ethics, 

Or the doctrine of mind. Metaphysics, moral 

philosophy. 
~ Grammar, 

Considered in its general principles, particularly 
as applied to the Englith language. This is a branch 
of science which has been so little adverted to by 
the moderns, and so much deference has been paid 
to the partial rules of ancient languages, as has in- 
volved the subject in perplexity and confusion, which 
it is high time fhould now be rectified 

Logic. 

On the improved plan, as by many it is taught 
at present ; divested of those sophystical subtleties 
which made the pride of the schools in the middle 
ages. 

Rhetoric and the belles letters. 
The law of nature and nations. 
Civil law. 
Including Englifh law. 
Divinity. 
Church history, 
Agriculture. 
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It appears surprising that an art so_necefsary for 
the well being of mankind in all ages, fhould have 
been till of late, so totally overlooked in almost eve- 
ry system of education. Its advances have been slow 
in proportion to the neglect into which it has fal. 
len, as an object of scientific inquiry. Since expe- 
riments have been made the test of truth, few facts 
have been thoreugly ascertained with regard to a- 
gticulture, because so much time is required for 
making one experiment, and so much care and nice~ 
ty in the conducting them, that as these experiments 
usually come to be made by men who are not ac- 
customed to the niceties of philosophic investiga- 
tion, wrong conclusions are hastily drawn from ill 
ascertained facts. To point out the attentions that 
are necefsary in making experiments; to select with 
care the few facts that have been thoroughly ascer. 
tained, from those which are only grounded on 
conjecture ; to specify such decisive experiments 
as are necefsary for elucidating doubtful points: and 
to inspire into the minds of those who meant to 
enter on such investigations, that cautious diffidence 
which the person who is in quest of important facts 
fhould ever bear in mind, would form the principal 
businefs of this course. 

Architecture. 

Considered as an useful art, depending on mathe- 
matical and chemical principles, rather than as a_ fine 
art. 

In modern times, so much attention has been be- 
stowed upon architecture, as an ornamental art, that 
the mathematical principles upon which it is founded, 
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have beenin a great measure disregarded, and the con- 
trivances that have been adopted in former times to 
give strength and stability to the fabric, along with 
certain internal conveniences, have been ridiculed 
as the monstrous innovations of barbarism and igno- 
rance. Many structures which have been dignified 
with the stile of Gothic, as in scorn,}while their stu- 
pendous magnificence extorts the reverential awe 
of the ignorant critic, who laughs at the absurdity 
of those parts of the structure which he deems mon- 
strous and uselefs ornaments, owe their stability, to- 
gether with that inexplicable magnificence of effect, 
to those very parts which instead of being uselefs 
ornaments, as the uninformed critic vainly suppo- 
ses, are parts of the most indispensible utility. He 
knows not on what principles superadded weight 
can be made to contribute to apparent lightnefs, as 
well as real strength, and therefore presumptuyously 
blames what he cannot comprehend. The very 
principles which constitute the strength of an arch, 
in different circumstances, have been so totally dis- 
regarded in architecture, as never yet to have been 
explained; so that the most glaring imperfections 
in this respect have been often earnestly recommen- 
ded 9s efsential improvements, and sometimes car- 
ried into actual practicesin the construction of brid. 
ges. We cannot therefote too soon correct these 
hurtful absurdities, and therefore cannot make too 
much haste to institute the course of lectures here 
proposed. 
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Anatomy. 
Theory of physic. 
Practice of medicine. 
Materia medica. 

These branches of medical knowledge have been 
so long taught with good effect in Europe, that ne 
farther explanation of them is necefsary. 

Pharmaceutic chemistry, 

Or the doctrine of compounding medicines. This 
has hitherto been only incidentally taught as a par- 
ticular part of the general course of chemistry. 
For obvious reasons it fhould be separated into a 
distinct branch; many students have occasion for 
the one of these courses, who do not desire the o- 
ther. 

Surgery. 
The veterenarian art, 

Or the treatment of the diseases of domestic ani- 
mals. This never has entered into the system of 
Britifh education ; though it is without dispute an 
object of great importance. Farriery is the only 
branch of it which is in any respect followed as a 
particular businefs in Britain. France had made 
great advances in establifhing a veterenarian school 
before the late troubles arose, which for a time, have 
suspended the progrefs of this and many other use- 
ful institutions. It is to be hoped, these will be agaia 
revived when peace fhall be restored to that distrac- 
ted country ! Some feeble attempts have of late also 
been made to establifh a veterenary school in Bri- 
tain, which we may hope will gradually attain a 
more perfect degree of stability. 
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These seem to be the principal branches of 
science, which in the present state of knowledge in 
Europe, appear to be necefsary to be taught in a se- 
minary of education, where it is intended to give 
full scope to the human mind in all its various de. 
flections ; as we advance in knowledge, other subjects 
of investigation will naturally arise, which may res 
quire additional means of elucidation, which will 
no doubt be adopted when the want is felt. 

Mode of studying, and internal government. 

As nature has, for wise purposes, given to 
the individuals among mankind, different powers, 
faculties, and tastes, in consequence of which one 
person attaches himself to one branch of scienre, ex- 
clusively in some measure to all others, who by 
studying that branch with ardour, puthes his re- 
searches in it to the utmost stretch his faculties can 
carry him; while another, neglecting that branch, 
is equally ardent in prosecuting another: it follows, 
that in order to derive the full benefit from these 
exertions, no artificial restraints ought to be thrown 
in the way, to check this natural progrefs. Hence 
then we see theimpropriety of prescribing any deter 
mined mode of study, to which, as of old, all the pu- 
pils must invariably adhere. Instead of this, every 
one ought to be left at perfect freedom to attend 
such of the profefsors as fhall be judged most pro- 
per for forwarding him in those studies that promise 
to lead most directly to the end in view. And as 
young men who are so far advanced in life as to be 
capable of engaging properly in scientific pursuits, 
must be supposed to be capable of exercising their 
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reasoning powers, no other compulsitor to study 
ought to be employed, but those of the evident 
interest, ot inclination of the student. And as it is 
found by expetience, that those things which are 
attained with much facility are disregarded, while 
what is purchased at a high price, is much prised, 
there fhould be no such thing as gratiuitous lec- 
tures to be given in this seminary, unlefs in such 
cases only, as where, from the peculiarities of the case, 
the teacher may think proper to make a present of 
a ticket to such as he fhall deem deserving of it. 
Neither ought the fees for admifsion to the lectures 
to be small, but proportioned to the general opulence 
of the country at the time. Nor fhould these be 
arbitrary ; both the minimum and the maximum ought 
to be fixed by the rules of the institution, and public. 
ly known ; which would be attended with many ob- 
vious consequences tending to preserve the dignity 
of the preceptors, and independence of the students. 
And if the fixed salaries of the preceptors were 
low, as in the university of Edinburgh, the office 
of a prefefsor could never be desirable, unlefs to 
such men. only as were proficients in the particular 
departments they were to teach, and who had a reaso- 
nable prospect of obtaining such a number of effec- 
tive students as fhould indemnify them for the 
trouble of giving lectures. 

To insure against abuses in this department, how- 
ever, perhaps some farther precautions might be 
necefsary. Each profefsor fhould be required to de 
liver public lectures, five times a week, during each 
sefsion, which fhould not be lefs than four or five 
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months; and these lectures to take up about an hour 
¢ach in delivering; or if he neglected to do this his 
chair fhould be declared vacant, and the place gi- 
ven to another. 

To enforce these regulations, perhaps no better 
method needs be sought for, than to appoint a PRIN- 
CIPAL, whose businefs it fhould be to act as a’ censor 
over the conduct of the profefsors ; and who, by the 
aid of a senatus conctlium, consisting of all the pro 
fefsors without exception, might be authorised to 
admonifh, suspend, or depose any of the members of 
that body, who fhould, by a majority of that coun- 
cil, be deemed worthy of such punifhments. The 
election to vacant places might be by the votes of a 
tmajotity of the senatus concilium, with such checks‘as 
fhould be judged proper. One indispensible requisite 
for the office of the prrncIPAL fhould be, that he ought 
to reside in the seminary always during the time of 
the sefsion. Perhaps a permifsion of absence for a 
fhort time, might be granted on urgent occasions ; 
but the occasion ought to be very urgent indeed, 
and fhould perhaps never be granted for more than 

wecks at a time; nor even that, without an 
unanimous vote of the members of the senat us concili- 
um. The ruin of every literary, or religious institu- 
tion I have seen, commences with a negligence 
in the discharge of duties, in consequence of the 
absence of those who ought to officiate: it 
cannot be therefore too much guarded against. 
Neither ought any one to be be permitted to teach 
my 2 deputy, unlefs in very particular cases, and in 
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consequence of the permifsion unanimously granted 
of the senatus concilium. 

With regard to the place where such a semina- 
ry ought to be establifhed ; it ought doubtlefs to 
be in the neighbourhood of the largest city in the 
state to which such an institution belongs ; for thus 
it would be rendered accefsible to the greatest num- 
ber of people, without deranging their affairs. In 
Engiand, therefore, London is clearly the best place. 
And Edimburgh for Scotland. 

Good substantial houses, (but not palaces, ) with a 
garden to each, if pofsible, fhould be provided for 
each profefsor, and be perhaps the principal part, 
if not the whole of the fixed living. Adjoining to 
these fhould be provided a suite of convenient lectu- 
ring rooms, and a museum and library; without 
which every seminary of education must be extreme- 
ly incomplete. The museuin fhould be divided in- 
to departments suited to the clafses of lectures ; 
each lecturer to be intrusted with the charge of the 
articles belonging to his own department. All the 
articles contained in each fhould be inserted in a ca- 
talogue, and the whole fhould be visited once a year 
by committee of the senatus concilium, afsisted 
by certain other persons to be named for that pur- 
pose, who fhould compare the articles with the ca- 
talogue, and see that nothing is destroyed or deranged. 
This visitation ought to be a great public act ac- 
companied with particular ceremonies; and every 
student who had attended the seminary more than 

years, fhould have a right to atttend at that 


visitation if he chose it. 
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For the support of the library and museum, a 
specified sum fhould be paid by each student annu- 
ally on his matriculation ; in consequence of which 
he fhould have a right to consult any book in the 
library, when it was open, under proper regulations, 
and to carry home such books as it might be judged 
safe to entrust out of the library, on depositing the 
price of the book with the librarian, to be got up 
when the book was returned. This regulation has 
been found to be a very proper one in the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, where it has been adhered to for 
many years past. The profefsors,.too, fhould 
have the use of books, but under certain regulati- 
ons to prevent them from being too long detained 
in the pofsefsion of any one person. For purchasing 
books, a committee of three of the profefsors thould 
exercise that office for one year, to follow in rota- 
tion regularly, so as inelude the whole. 

These hints have already extended to too great 
a length for this Miscellany, and will by some be 
deemed of a nature too nearly approaching to Uto. 
pian, to be capable of being carried into prac- 
tice. It would be easy however to fhow that 
there is nothing either physically or morally im- 
ptacticable in the plan, in a place of great ex- 
tent ; such as London, Paris, or any other great city, 
where, if able teachers were appointed, a sufficient 
number of students could easily be found to afford 
a reasonable compensation to literary men in all de- 
partments for their labour ; and that by acting thus 
in concert, knowledge might be advanced to a much 
higher degree than it has yet attained, and the ac- 
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quisition of it be rendered much more easy, and lefs 
expensive than ever yet has been practicable. But 
on these heads I fhall not enlarge, leaving every 
one at liberty to judge for himself. 

Should ever such an institution however be attemp- 
ed in England, care fhould be taken to secure to the 
present universities, their present exclusive pri- 
vilege of conferring academical degrees; otherwise 
such an opposition would arise from that quarter, as 
must at once quafh such a project. Indeed, at any rate, 
it may supposed, that the members of these antient 
institutions, who have long battened on the provision 
appropriated to idelenefs, by their ill judging forefa- 
thers, will behold with en evil eye, any proposal for 
establi fhing a literary seminary on principles so dif- 
ferent from those which have been there adopted ; 
and which, if encouraged, might tend to throw their 
venerable institutions into a comparative point of 
view, that would not tend to exalt them. It is 
thus that private considerations too often prevent 
the establifhment of institutions of great utility ; 
and the public may be said to be kept, with regard 
to literary attainments, in a perpetual state of pupi- 
lary nonage. Thus it has been since the beginning 
of time, and thus it will continue while this world 
lasts, —though now and then small advances may be 
made in spite of these checks which must operate con- 
tinually though slowly in promoting improvements. 
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Ow THE DIFFERENT VARIETIES OF SHEEP IN A WILD AND DO- 
MESTIC STATE, REARED IN THE Russtan EMPIRE, AND BY 
THE PASTORAL NATIONS FROM THE FRONTIERS OF Europe TO 


THOSE oF Cura. 
Continued from p. gt. 
Domestic fheep. 


Havive given an account of the argali or wild 
theep, I fhall now enter upon Dr Pallas’s remarks, 
made during his wide extended travels in the Ruf- 
sian empire, more particularly in Seberia, and a- 
mongst the pastoral nations of great Tartary, rela- 


tive to the domestic fheep. 

The doctor found what he regards as only one 
species of fheep in the whole range of his journey, 
subdivided into four varieties, and distinguifhed by 
their tails, the form of their heads, their ears, and 
fleece. These four varieties are the long tailed, the 
fhort tailed, the fat tailed, and a mixed breed of fheep 
with longifh tails, fat at the base, with a species 
of lean bony apendage tapering to a point. So 
that this able zoologist condemns as unfounded and 
fanciful, the erroneous idea of making specific diffe- 
rences of the accidental varieties which education or 
mode of life, climate, food, and crofsing the breed, 
have produced in /beep, as in pigeons, dogs, and o- 
ther domestic animals; and in conformity to this o- 
pinion he considers the ovts /aticaudata, longicauda, 
pilosa, Africana, Guineensis, strepsiceros, Hungaria, 
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nos, 8c. of authors, as only accidental varieties of 
the same species of fheep; as he does the capra Sy- 
riaca seu mamdrina, and all the other fanciful sub- 
divisions of authors of the goat species, as only vart- 
eties of that animal. 

However, it must be acknowledged, that Dr Pal- 
las had opportunities in his extensive travels, of clear- 
ing up the doubts which prevented other naturalists 
before him, from deciding on that curious subject. 
It is well known, that if all thedifferent kinds of theep, 
or of any other animal, when the breeds are crofsed 
in every pofsible direction, always generate a prolific 
stock, or in other words, produce young which are 
capable of propagating their species through many 
generations ; in that case, there is no specific diffe- 
rence between them, and all the different kinds, how- 
ever various they may be in form, 8c. are only va- 
rieties of the fheep. 

Whereas diferent species of any animal, although 
they may generate together, only produce a darren 
progeny which naturalists agree in naming mules, 
which cannot propagate their species through many ge- 
nerations ; if we are even to give credit to those who 
pretend they have through two or three, in some 
singular cases, or rare instances. 

Now Dr Pallas had an opportunity of convin- 
cing himself, that the long tailed, fhort tailed, fat tail- 
ed, and mixed Boucharian breed of fheep, the four 
varieties he treats of, all produce a prolific race, 
when crofsed in every direction, and are therefore not 


different species. 
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The four varieties of domestic foeep, whith Dr Pallas 
examined on bis travels, were, 
Ist. variety, 

Is named both by the Tartars and Rufsians, 
Tscherkefsian theep, and by Pallas do/ichura, or long 
tailed ; it is the ovis Jongicauda of authors. 

2d. Variety, 

Is called the Rufsian fheep, by the natives, and by 
Pallas brachiura or fhort tailed; it seems to be the 
ovis Islandicus of authors, with smaller horns. 

3d. Variety, 

Has no fixed trivial name, as its appellations are 
as Various as the provinces where it is reared; Pal- 
las has called it steatopyga or fat tailed; it is the 
Ovis laticaudata of authors. 

4th. Variety, 

Has likewise no fixed trivial name, but Pallas has 
called it Bucharian, from finding it reared by the 
Bucharian Tartars in immense flocks. 


The first variety. 
TheTscuERKESSIAN /heep of the Rufsians and Tartars, 
the Ovis Doticuura of Pallas, and Ovis Lonci- 

CAUDA of authors. 

This variety is handsome with a noble air in its 
nativecountry andthe southof Rufsia, resembling inits 
habits, horns, fleece, and length of tail, the Spanith, 
but more particularly the Englifh theep. Its head 
is well proportioned, and of an elegant form; ears 
streight ; orns large, even, rounded in the angles, 
tapering to a point, and bending inwardly towards 
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the back. The rams are seldom without horns, and 
the ewes have them often bent in a lunar form. 

The woo/ though coarse is without admixture of 
hair*, and promises to be much meliorated by crof- 
sing the breed, and rearing the animal with more 
care and {kill. 

It is even known to become much finer without 
the afsistance of art, merely from the influence of a 
temperate climate, as on mount Caucasus. 

The tail of the ram is covered with fine long 
wool, like the Indian fheep described by Buffon, which 
trails on the ground, so as to efface the prints made 
by the animal’s feet on sand; and it contains often 
twenty joints or vertebra. 

This variety of fheep seems to have quitted with 
its coarse fleece and all its native ferocity, in pafsing 
from the state of nature to that of servitude; as it 
is the mildest gentle animal pofsible, although lefs 


degenerated in form from the argali or mus:mon, the 
parent animal of the species, than the steatopyga or 
fat tailed, which has at the same time preserved 
much more of its wildnefs than the gentle Tscherkef- 


* It appearsto me, that the having no hair among the wool is 
not a specific, but merely an accidental distinction. We know well 
that among the varieties of fheep common in England, and every o- 
ther European country, there are found many which have hairs a- 
mong their fleece, while it is only the selected breeds that have none. 
This variation, which has probably been at first accidentai, like many 
other varieties among domestic animals, becomes in some measure 
permanent, by carefully excluding other varieties from intermixing 
with the selected breed, as will be more fully proved in the sequel 
of this efsay. Edit. 
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sian, probably from its ranging with very little re- 
straint. the wide plains of great Tartary. 

The Tscherkefsian or long tailed fheep, (which is 
always the subject of this article,) is reafé@if-all the 
European regions of the Rufsian empire, situated on 
this side the river Occa,—in the nearer Poland, and 
by the pastoral people of mount Caucasus ; and they 
are commonly of a white colour. 

The same variety, we are told by Rufsell, in his na- 
tural history of Aleppo, is reared under the name of 
Beduin foeep, by the Arabs, and in the western parts. 
of Mauritania; with a trifling difference in the Jength 
and thicknefs of the tal. There are likewise theep 
in Morocco which belong to this variety, on account 
of the distinguishing character of it, a Jong tail, al- 
though otherways different in having an ugly look,— 
head covered intirely with hair, little hanging ears, 
and remarkably long wool. 

The doctor has himself seen fheep answering to the 
last description, in Germany ; probably from a mix- 
ture of those of Flanders, with some foreign varie- 
ty: 
The Indian and Guinea fheep, so well described by 
Buffon, resemble the Tscherkefsian only in the length 
of their ¢a:/, whilst in other respects, they come 
nearer the steatopyga or fat rumped fheep of Pallas, 
in size, form, and fleece mixed with hair. 

Arid burning deserts seem to produce this change 
on the woo/; as it is observed principally in the At. 
lantic deserts near the meridian, from which the 
theep being transported to still warmer situations in 
America, have multiplied considerably, but mostly 
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without horns, and have now a covering of hair in- 
stead of wool. As a further confirmation of torrid 
deserts turning wool into hair, the doctor cites 
Shaw’s travels, where that author tells us, that the 
fheep in the Shara desert of Africa, are commonly 
of the height of a doe, and covered with 4air like 
that of a dog; and another traveller, the abbé 
Demanent, afserts in his new history of Afri- 
ca, publifhed at Paris in 1767, that two varieties of 
fheep are reared in Guinea, one of which is covered 
with wool, with a long fat tail (the fat probably ac- 
cidental) whilst the other is larger, stronger, and co- 
vered with thaggy hair, like a goat. It is very good 
eating, although the most common, and least valued. 
Dr Pallas draws a double inference from this 
quotation from the abbé, wz. that the first of the 
two varieties, which is evidently the Tscherkefsian, 
from the. dong tail, fhows that it is widely dispersed 
over the earth, more or lefs affected by climate, soil, 
and sometimes by admixture of other breeds ; 
whilst the -second of the abbé’s varieties, covered 
with fhaggy hair, is another confirmation of what 
the doctor advanced above, that burning deserts tura 
wool to hair; and here he ends his proofs of that 
fact, which does not seem to require further con- 
firmation*, Dr Pallas finifhed the description of 






* There seems to be something unsatisfactory in the reasoning 
here, Were heat of climate the only cause of wool being converted 
into hair, it ought to operate equally on the two kinds of theep here 
mentioned : and they ought to be both alike covered with hair or 
‘with wool. Perhaps in the course of this efsay, some hints may oc 
ur tending to clear up this and other difficulties Edit 
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this variety, with the following curious piece of ins 
formation. 


Tscherkefsian lamb /kins. 

There is a valuable traffic carried on in the north, 
with the /Rins of the Tscherkefsian lambs; the beau- 
ty of which they heighten in the following man- 
ner: 

The inhabitants of the Ukrain and Podoli, as soon 
as a lamb is dropped, (which comes into the world 
with a pretty wavy fkin, even without the afsistance 
of art,) to augment its beauty, and make it bring 
a higher price, sew it up in a sort of coarse linen 
fhirt, so as to keep up a constant gentle prefsure on 
the wool, pouring warm water over it every day, to 
make it soft and sleek ; only letting out the bandage 
a little, from time to time, as the animal increases 
in size, bur still keeping it tight enough to effect their 
purpose, which is, to lay the wool in beautiful glof- 
sy ringlets, and thereby produce a delicate spe- 
cies of fur, in great request for lining clothes, and 
morning gowns. By this treatment the fine soft 
woo! which rises in the infancy of the lamb, takes 
a handsome arrangement; and the animal is killed 
younger or older according to the species of fur 
intended to be produced, from a fhort glofsy nap like 
sattin, only fit, from its thinnefs, for the purposes 
mentioned above, to a warm thick fur for a winter 
great coat. The first of these furs in estimstion 
and price, is a fine black that looks like silk da- 
mafk ; an inferior black fur comes next, much thick- 
er, for pelices or foubes, as we call the upper winter 
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garb worn out of doors ; and the least in estimation 
is the whitifh, except it be of a very pure colour 
and silky appearance, when it is a rival to the first; 
especially for night gowns, a very common drefs, 
both morning and evening, amongst the Rufsians, 
particularly in the interior parts of the empire*, 

To be continued, 


* It appears from books of ancient travels, that this curious kind of 
lamb’s fur has been long an articie of traffic, and in great request in those 
countries; and we learn from this instance, that the people are _nei- 
ther inattentive to the elegancies of life, nor incapable of availing 
themselves, by their ingenuity and application, of those bleisings that 
Heaven has thrown in their way. 

It appears from these notices, that either there is a diversity of 
colours among this breed of fheep, or that the wool is stained, so as 
to afsume the colours above mentioned. The first seems the most pro- 
bable ; for if it were done by art, they.could-obtain the black furs in 
any quantities, as well as those of every other colour, if the original 
wool be of a pure white. It would seem that this fine white is ra- 
ther uncommon, and that when it does occur it is very much pri- 
sed. 

The silky glofs here mentioned, has a nearer resemblance to hair 
than to wool in its usual state. Among the great diversity of 
breeds of fheep in this country, there are some which carry crisped 
wool frizzled up, as it would seem nearly in the same manner as A- 
frican negroe’s hair. Other breeds carry lank wool, hanging streight 
down in locks, nearly as goats hair: while in other cases, though the 
filaments be parallel to each other, and by no means frizzled in their 
natural state, yet these locks are gently waved, as if they had been 
done up by pincers. This is the case with most of the Shetland 
breed of fheep. It is probable the wool of the lambs here mention- 
ed may resemble these. It would tend much to the increase of 
knowledge, could some genuine specimens of these furs, and other 
fkins of theep of the most valuable breeds in different parts of th 
world, so drefsed as to preserve the fleece entire, when at its full 
growth, be procured, and deposited in the museums of natural history 
all over Europe; and the Editor of this Miscellany will be much o- 
bliged to such of his correspondents abroad, into whose hands this 
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STRICTURES ON MANNERS. 


Continued from vol.iii. p. 239- 
Parr II. 


Manners of the Engle after the Norman, con- 
quest. 

‘Tue most striking instance of barbarity we find 
upon record, in the manners of our ancestors, was 
the common, though horrid practice, of selling them. 
selves, their children, or kindred, into slavery; a 
practice common to all the German nations, and 
Jong continued by the natives of this island. 


may fall, for such specimens as may come in their way, accompanied 
with a description of the place where found, the time when obtained, 
and every other particular that appears to them to be of impor, 
tance. Nor does ke wifh that this fhould be confined to fheep only, 
but to that of goats also; especially those like the Angora goat, 
which carry a fleece of great value; as also of the camel tribe, or 
other domestic fur -bearing animals. He.has seen a specimen of 2 
kind of hair, or wool, said to have come from Peru, that is evidently 
the fleece of an animal of considerable size. The filament has none 
of that crispinefs, that isa general characteristic of wool; but it is 
long, sleek, and glofsy, like hair, though it has the softnefs of 
wool,or rather of silk. The longest, and coarsest of that wool measures 
more than a foot in length, and is of a fawn coloured tinge, resem- 
bling that of Vigonia wool, but lighter. The finer parts of the waol 
are white, and though long, is still fhorter than the other ; and remark- 
ably soft and silky ; even more so than Shetland wool. Any notices 
concerning the animal that carries this fleece would preve highly ac~ 
ceptable. Edit, 
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Men, in that uncivilized age, not daring to rely 
on the protection of the laws, were obliged to de- 
vote themselves to the service of some chieftain, 
whose orders they followed even to the disturbance 
of the government, er the injury of their fellow 
citizens, and who afforded them in return protection 
from any insult or injury from strangers. 

Hence we find, that almost all the imbhabitants, 
even of burroughs, had placed themselves under the 
protection of some particular nobleman, whose pa- 
tronage they purchased by annual payments, and 
whom they considered as their sovereign more than 
the king himself; and so much was one of these 
supposed to belong to his patron, that his murderer 
was obliged by law to pay a fine to the latter, as 2 
compensation for his lofs.—The inhabitants of some 
towns were even in a more servile state ; being al. 
together under the absolute power of the king, 
or some temporal lord or abbot :—And in this case, 
they were at the disposal of their lords, (whether 
king or subject,) without whose consent they could 
not.devise their estates even to their own children. 
‘* The kings of England, (says Mr Madox, writing 
of these times,) were generally merciful and gra. 
cious lords to the inhabitants of their towns. For it 
was entirely in their choice to let them to a pro. 
vost or custos, with power sufficient to opprefs 
the inhabitants; or they might let out their towns 
at a rack-rent, or otherwise, to any one they pleased 
to gratify.” 

The cities appear to have been, at the conquest, 
little better than villages—York itself, though it 
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was always the second, at least the third city in 
England, contained then but 1418 families.—There 
was no spirit for buildings of conveniency, far lefs for 
magnifience*. For Malmesbury tells us, that the 
great distinction between the Anglo-saxon nobility, 
and the French or Norman, was, that the latter built 
magnificent and stately castles ; whereas the former 
consumed their immense fortunes in riot and hospi- 
tality in mean houses. 

There was in those days no middle rank of men, 
who, as we see now, gradually mix with their su- 
periors, and procure insensibly honour and distinc- 
tion. If by any extraordinary accident a person of 
mean birth acquired riches, a circumstance so singu- 
lar made him an object of universal jealousy and dis- 
gust to all the nobles, and he soon found it impofsi- 
ble to screen himself from opprefsion, except by cour- 
ting the protection of some great chieftain, and pay- 
ing a large price for his safety. 

Theft and robbery were very frequent at this 
time.—To impose some checks upon these crimes, 
it was ordered that no man fhould sell or buy any 
thing above twenty- pence value, except in open mar- 
het ; and every bargain was to be executed before 
witnefies. Gangs of robbers much disturbed the 
peace of the country ; and the law determined that 
a tribe of banditti consisting of between seven and 


* If, as historians relate, St Paul’s cathedral, which was burnt 
down in the year 961, was re-built the same year, nothing can be a 
clearer proof of the meannefs of the chief buildings at that time, 
since, as Mr Maitland rightly conjectures, it must most probably 
have been a small timber building. 
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and thirty-five persons was to be called a troop; any 
greater company was to be denominated an army, 
and punifhed accordingly. 

Notwithstanding the seemiag liberty, or rather 
licentiousnefs of our remote ancestors, the great bo-~ 
dy of the people in those ages enjoyed much lefs 
true liberty, than where the execution of the laws 
is the most severe; and where subjects are reduced 
to the strictest subordination, and dependence on the 
civil magistrate. The reason is derived from the 
excefs of that liberty itself. Men must guard them- 
selves at any price against insults and injuries ; 
and where they receive not protection from the 
laws, they will seek it by submifsion to superiors, 
and by herding in some inferior confederacy, which 
acts under the direction of a powerful chieftain ; and 
thus all anarchy is the immediate cause of tyranny, 
if not over the state, at least over many of the indi- 
viduals. 

Whatever we may imagine concerning the usual 
truth and sincerity of men, who live in a rude and 
barbarous state, there is much more falsehood, and 
even perjury amongst them than in civilized nations ; 
and virtue, which is nothing but a more cultivated 
reason, never flourifhes to any degree, nor is found. 
éd on steady principles of honour, except where a 
good education becomes general ; and men are taught 
the pernicious consequences of vice, treachery, and 
immorality. ven superstition, though more pre« 
valent among ignorant nations, is but a poor supply 
for the defects of knowledge and education ; and 
our European ancestors, who employed every mo« 

VOL. XVi, s 
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ment the expedient of swearing on extraordinary 
crofses and reliques, were lefs honourable i all en- 
gagements than their posterity, who from experi- 
ence have omitted those ineffectual securities. 
This general pronenefs to perjury, was much in- 
creased by the usual want of discernment in judges, 
who could not discufs an intricate evidence, and 
were obliged to number, not weigh, the testimony 
of witnefses. Hence the practice of single combat 
was employed by most nations on the continent, as 
a remedy against false evidence ; and though it was 
frequently dropped, from the opposition of the cler- 
gy, it was continually revived from the experience 
of the falsehood attending the testimony of witnef- 
ses. 

The price of all kinds of wounds and injuries was 
fixed by the Saxon laws :—a wound of an inch long, 
under the hair, was paid with one fhilling : one of 2 
like size on the face, two fhillings: thirty fhillings 
for the lofs of an ear, &%c. &8c. We. There seems 
not to have been any difference made according to 
the dignity of the person. Any one who commit- 
ted adultery with his neighbour’s wife, was obliged 
to pay him a fine, and dvy him another wife. 
Murder itself was only liable to a fine or compensa- 
tion to the kindred of the deceased ; and to satisfy 
the church by their penance. When a person was 
unable to pay the fine, he was put out of the pro- 
tection of the law; and the kinddred of the deceased 
had liberty to punifh him as they thought proper. 

As to the value of money in those times, compa- 
red to the necefsaries of life, we find that a fheep was 
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estimated at a fhilling ; the fleece was two fifths of 
the value of the whole fheep: an ox was computed 
at six times the value of a theep ; a cow at four: a 
horse was valued at about thirty fhillings of our mo- 
ney ; 2 mare a third lefs; whereby it appears a horse 
was then five or six times the value of an ox. A 
man was valued at three pounds; the board wages 
of a child, the first year, was eight fhillings. Willi- 
am of Malmefbury mentions it as a remarkably high 
price, that William Rufus gave fifteen marks for 
a horse, or about 3o0l. of our present money. Land 
was sold for little more than a fhilling an acre; 2 
hen cost about three-halfpence. 

It is to be remarked, that in all ancient times, 
coin, by reason of the low state of hufbandry, bore 
always a higher price, compared to cattle, than it 


does in our times. The saxon chronicle tells us, 
that in the reign of Edward the Confefsor, there was 
the most terrible famine ever known, insomuch that 
a quarter of wheat rose to at least 15s. of our pre- 
sent money, which appears by comparison to have 
been a most enormous famine. I am, tc. 


Edinburgh, PROMETHEUs. 
March 29. 1793. 





PoErerr. 


Dera To CiiTo. 


In answer to the espistle in our last. 


Ir, to a starving son of want, a feast 
Can comfort yield, and constitute him blest : 
If, to a wretch condemn'd, a kind reprieve 
Can joy bestow, and his sad soul relieve : 
Not lefs delight, did thy dear lines impart, 
My Ciito, to my longing anxious heart ! 

Oh! had I been some rustic of the plain, 
And, Cito thou, some humble village swain, 
Then, would no angry father’s harfh decree, 
Have forc’d thee from thy countty—friends and me! 
Pleas’d, our fond tales of love we would have told, 
As we, together, sped our flocks to fold, 
Near some transparent stream, whose windings lead 
In sweet meanders o’er the fragrant mead, 
We would have sat, and, mutually exprest 
The soft sensations of ¢ach honest breast. 

Frequént, I tread the solitary gloom, 
Where, oft together, we were wont to roam: 
Sometimes, I hie me. to the jefs’mine grove, 
Dear, happy spot, where Clito told his love ! 
Where, first, hé all his fervent flame disclos’d, 
And, every secret of his soul expos’d : 
Where, bath’d in melting tears that copious flow’d, 
Eternal truth, and constancy he vow’d ! 
Whilst, to my mem’ry, fond reflection brings 
Past tender moments, and pathetic things: 
But ah! those joys are fled !—those scenes are o’er, 
Nor I, perchance, fhall realize them more! 

Ah ! whatareall the charms of pomp and fhow? 
Fo me they’re joylefs, and insipid too. 
The world, can boast no solid blifs for me; 
I'd give its fleeting pleasures, all for thee ’ 
For thee, I’d bear the cold—bleak, northern blast, 
Or raging sun, that browns the eastern waste: 
T’ enjoy thy love, I’d scale whole hills of snow, 
Tho’ death and dangers threaten asI go! 
Brave desert wilds, encounter rapid floods, 
Explore unheard of climes, and savage woods ! 
Spurn, at the glories of a monarch’s throne, 
To make my faithful Cito all my own! 
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Reject th’ exhaustlefs riches of Peru, : 
Its boundiefs wealth, my C/ito, all for you! 

One lonely hour, when silence reign’d around, 
And every eye was clos’d in sleep profound : 
When solemn midnight, held her sable reign, 
Morpheus, the God of dreams, pofsefs’d my brain. 
Methought I saw thee on a rugged coast, 

With grief transported for thy Dedia, lost, 
Adown thy cheeks the briny torrents flow, 

And heard thy groans exprefsive of thy woe : 
Methought, a savage Indian aim’d his dart 

At thy defencelefs—agonising heart! 

Fhen, quick inventive fancy chang’d the scene, 
And plac’d thee amid fields of blooming green ; 
Plac’d thee my Ciito, near an woodbine grove, 
With a fair female, whom thou call’dst thy love ! 
There, I beheld thee all absorb’d in blifs, 

Vow lasting faith and pledge the mutnaf kifs, 
Whilst my sad soul, which nothing could afsuage, 
Of perjur’d love, exclaim’d with frantic roge ; 
Till with distrefs I woke at morning light, 

And found "twas all a vision of the night. 

Oh, Cito, hard’s mty wretched lot to prove, 
Each varied pain that absence yields to love! 

But thee, P1k ne’er distrust, thou matchlefs youth, 
Whose soul is goodnefs, and whose words are truth! 
Tho’ cruel fate hath fix’d thy haplefs doom, 

Far from thy love, on foreign thores to roam ; 

Tho’, from my arms, my Cdfo, thou art hur!’d, 

A mourning exile, to a distant world ! 

What, tho’ soft pleasure spreads her silken chains, 
And wealth and grandeur thrive on eastern plains ? 
What, tho’ ten thousand nymphs around thee dwell, 
Whose blooming charms, all others do excell? 

Yet, to thy Dedia, thou wilt true remain, 

And wealth, and beauty tempt thy faith in vain! 

Yes, dearest Clito, let us not despair, 

But, constant, Heav’n invoke with earnest pray'r, 
Then, may the powers, in pity to our smart, 
Intenerate thy angry father’s heart. 

Propitious Heav’n, may yet appoint a day, 

When all our doubts, and cares, fhall flee away, 
When, thou fhalt in a father’s smiles be blest, 

And claspt again with ardor to his breast ; 

When, (oh, blest thought!) on Britain’s happy fhore 
We, once again fhall meet—to PART NO MORE! 
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EDDA Rey » on 1665. qto. 
Compared with Mallet and nhcrle y & Edittons. 


The Editor has been favoured with the following brief analysis of the 
Edda,—a collection of the mest ancient northern historical tracts that 
have been brought down to ourtimes, by an ingenious correspondent, 
whose writings have thrown great light on many departments in 
the republic of letters. These are the earliest attempts at histori- 
eal records, and afford only obscure hints of certain transactions now 
so tutally forgotten as to put it out of our power to separate the 
truth from fiction. But Denmark is rich in historical records of 2 
later date, and lefs doubtfu) authority, which the prince of that 
country, with a judgement and munificence that give him a distin- 
guifhed pre-eminence among the princes of Europe, has been gradu- 
ally publithing to the world for many years past, in such a manner 
as to render them accefsible to all neighbouring nations, on whose 
ancient history these volumes will tend to throw considerable light. 
Among these the writings of Snorro hold a conspicuous rank, from 
whose history some extracts were lately given which have been 
furn‘fhed to the Editor by a correspondent to whom the readers 
of the Bee are indebted for many other valuable communications. 


Tae book contains, frst, A Dedication to Frederic 11. 
of no lefs than fifty-eight pages, and which presents a 
complete catalogue of all the books publifhed on ethics or 
moral philosophy, either by ancients or modérns. This 
dedication Mallet calls the preface, by an odd mistake. 
Resenius tells us in the end that he was profefsor of 
ethics, and so, as seems, thought himself obliged to give 
the king a catalogue of bocks on them! Never was pedan- 
tic folly carried so far ! 

2d, The preface of fifty-two pages, containing a tole- 
rable account of the Eddas, elder and latter; of Snorro, 
Cre. 
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3d, The Edda and Skalda, printed as one work. The 
former contains about 220, the latter about forty pages. 
Every chapter first appears in Icelandic, but printed in 
Danith charactéts;, then a Danifh translation, then a La- 
tin. The Danith is by Stephanius, the Latin by Mag- 
nus Olai. Various readings are annotated from the manu- 
script and Latin translation of Stephanius. The version 
of Magnus has not the dialogue, nor the Icclandic here 
publifhed, so that cutting off the two first chapters, the 
work would run in plain narration. The absurdity of 
Har and Jafuhar (Odin himself, as appears from the Skal- 
da,) giving an account of Odin, infers that the dialogue 
is an interpolation. 

The book has neither pages nor folios marked through- 
out. 

The Edda has LXXVIII mythologies or fables ; Mal- 
let has 33, Goranson 26. But the division is arbitrary ; 
Mallet and Goranson containing the same matter. Of 
the LXXVIIi fables both omit from fable L to fable 
LXXVIII inclusive, that is twenty-eight fables. 

This Edda differs widely from Goranson’s in its intro- 
ductory part, which consists of three chapters, I. Quid sit 
Edda; 11. De partibus Edde. ‘\hese two little chapters, 
and an epilogue at the end, are not found in ancient 
manuscripts ; and Resenius thinks they were written by 
Magnus Olai, the Latin translator. 

But the grand difference consists in chapter III. of this 
introductory part, which is very long, and is not found in 
Goranson’s edition. It contains, 1st, An account of the 
creation. 2d, The flood, and how eight men and women 
(homines,) were saved. 3d, Of Zoroaster, architect of the 
tower of Babel, and the origin of idolatry. 4th, Of Tray 
er Asgard, and Odin or Priam. sth, Of Saturn and Ju- 
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piter, and how Saturn fled to Italy, and was called Niord. 
6th, Of Priam seventh from Jupiter, and of Hector,and how 
Odin fled from Pompey. [N. B. This last pafsage is the 
sole foundation for the foolifh idea of Mallet, concerning 
Odin and Pompey.} This chapter proceeds, 7th, To teil 
how Odin, with many followers, went from Asia to Saxony, 
where he gave Westphalia to one of his sons, France to 
another; and thence to Reid Gotland, which the author 
says exprefsly is now called Yut/and, which he gave to 
Skiold, whence the Danith kings called Skio/dunsgar. 8th, 
Odin goes to Sweden, where Gylf reigned, who offers 
him and his followers what territory they pleased: Odin 
chooses Sigtun, and afsumes the name of Niord. He in- 
stitutes twelve princes on the plan of Troy, who were to 
give judgement in the Turkifh fathion, secundum consuetu- 
dines Turcicas ! oth, Odin goes to Norway, and gives it 
to Seming, his son, from whom the kings and chiefs of 


Norway descend. Then the tongue of the Ase spread 
all over Saxony and the North. 

It is almost needlefs to rémark, that this strange chap- 
ter differs altogether from Snorro’s history, and from the 
Edda itself ; so that it must have been an interpolation 
by some ignorant modern hand. 


EDDA. 

The Edda itself consists of Mythologies and Histories: 

They are arranged as under. 
Mythologies. 

Fable I. Is not in Goranson nor Mallet. It tells how 
Gylf gave Gefiona as much land as four oxen could 
plough ; and who made with her plough the island of Se- 
land. Brag, the poetis quoted, It is from Snorro’s his- 


tory, ¢. 5. 
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According to Mallet. Accor ling to Mallet. 

Fab.11 - - Prologue. Fab. XXVIL t an 
Ill- - - - - AXVIL £ 
IV ---- XXIX - - 
V---- XXX: : 
VI - XXXII 18 
Vil XXXIT - - a9 
VIII XXXII 
IX XXXIV E-- - 25 

XXXV 
XI XXXVI - - ar 
XII XXXVIIt -- 22 
XIII XXXVIII 
XIV 8 XXXIX - 23 
XV a XL ~ - - 24 
XVI * 2 
XVII + XLT. . . $35 
. XLII .- - « 2 

XVIII - XLII. - - - 28 
XIX XLIV 


xx XLV patie: 
lh <a eee 
XXII XLVII - - - 32 
XXIV XLVIII - - 32 
XXV XLIK > < \«:'g3 
XXVI 


End of Part First according to Mallet. 

Tue following fables are not given by Mallet or Go- 
xanson, and it seems doubtful if they belong to the Edda. 
The Italic numerals denote the fables omitted. 

1. (L) Ager, a magician, goes to see the Asw, and 
is nobly entertained, the hall being illuminated with 
the light of swords only. Brag sits next him, and tells 
him tales of the Ase. 


* The giant Hrosvelgur causes north wind. 
+ Suasudur the south. Not in Mallet nor Goranson. 
} Real end of the mythology. 
VOL, Xvi. T 
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Fab, J. 2. (LI) Of Odin, Lok, and Hener. On a jour- 
ney they try in vain to boil a bull which they have kijJ- 

ed. ‘An eagle sitting on a tree, eats it, and forces Lok 
to swear that he will decoy Iduna and her apples. It is 
Thiafse the giant metamorphosed. 

—— 3. (LIL) Thiafse carries off Iduna. Lok redeems 
her. Thiafse slain by the Ase. 

—— 4. (LIII) Skada, daughter of Thiafse, marries 
Niord. 

Fab. IJ. 5. (LIV) Olvald, father of Thiafse, divided 
his gold among his children by mouthfuls, whence gold 
called The giants mouthful, &c. - 

’ Fab. JI. 6. (LV) The duel of Thor and Hrugner the 
giant, whose weapon was a whetstone, and all whetstones 
are parts of it. Hrugner slain. 

—— 7. (LVI) Groa, a witch, tries in vain to take out 
a part of the whetstone which stuck in Thor’s head. 

Fab. JV. 8. (LVII) Thor’s journey to Geirog’s town, 
Gyeed and his daughters slain. i 

End of Brag’s tales, 


Fab. V. 9. ( LVIII) The Asz go to feast with Eger. 
Lok kills the servant of Eger. 

Fab. VF. 16. (LIX) Lok cuts off Sif’s hair, and gets 
from the dwaifs golden hair, The se Skydbladuer, 
Thor’s hammer, @’c. 

Fab. VII. 11. (LX) Origin of poetry. The gods and 
Vans make a man. He is slain by two dwarfs, Fialar 
and Galar; and his blood mixed with honey is poetry, 
These dwarfs also kill Gilling. a giant, and his wife. 
* me 12, (LXI1) Suttung, son of Gilling, imprisons the 
dwarfs, and gives the poetic draught to his davghtet 
Gunlauda, to keep. 

—— 13. (LXIJ) The Ase acquire poesy. Odin hires 
himself as a servant to Baug, brother ot Suttung. He cay. 
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Ses Baug bore a hole through a stone in the wall of Gun- 
lauda’s chamber, turns himself i into a worm, lies with her 
three nights. She lets him drink all the potion. He 
turns himiself into an eagle, Gc. as in Mallet. 


Histerical. 
Hist. Z. 1. (LXIII) Of Hrolf Krak, king of Derimark, 
Origin of the proverb, Parvo Voggus gaudet. 
2.(LXIV) Adventures of the same, and Adis 
king of Upsal. Why gold called The seed of Fyrefield, &c. 
Hist. Z/. 3. (LXV) Holg, king of Halogaland, buried 
in a tomb roofed with gold and silver. Hence gold call- 
ed The roof of Holg’s tomb. 
Hist. Jf. 4. (LXVI) Frode Fridleif, and the mill of 
Fenja and Menja. Salt called The meal of Fenja, &c. 
Hist. ZV. 5. ( LX VII) Of Hilda, daughter of king Ho- 
gna. Why battle calied Hi/dur, &c. 





Mythological (out of place * 2 
Fab. VIII. 14. (LXVIEH) Odin, Lok, and Hoener kill 
an otter. 
- 15. (LXIX) Hreidmar calls his sons Fafner and 
Regin, and tells that the As kad killed Ottar, their bro- 
ther, who used to hunt, changed into an otter. The Ase 
promise as much gold as will cover the otter’s ikin. 
—— 16. ¢LXX) Lok goesto Andvar, the dwarf, to 
get gold. The geds cover the fkin. Hence gold called 
The otter’s price. 





Historical, 
Hist. V. 6.( LX XI) Fafner and Regin kill their father 
for his gold. Fafner takes all; turns himself into a sér- 
pent, and guards it. 


.* But it may be said that all to the end forms the history of Sigurd; 
Gudruna, and theiy children. - 
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— 7. (LXXIT) Regin becomes smith to king Hial- 
frek, who educated Sigurd [Torf. Ser. 333.] son of Sig 
mund Volsung, and of Hiardisa, afterwards a great king. 
Regin makes a sword wherewith Sigurd kills Fafner. 
He broils his heart, and learns the speech of birds. 
Warned by two swallows, he kills Regin. Gold called 
The bed of Fafner. 

Hist. V7. 8. (LXXIIT) Sigurd marries Gudruna, 
daughter of Giuki, and has two children, Sigmund and 
Suanhilda. 

—— 9: (LXXIV) Of Brinhilda and the death of Sig- 
urd. 

Hist. VII. 10. (LXXV) King Atle kills the Giukungi, 
sons of Sigurd. Gold called The strife of the Nifiungi 
or Giukungt. 

Hist. VIII. 11. (LX XVI) Gudruna kills Atle, and 
marries king Jonaker, by whom fhe has three sons, Saurl, 
Hamder. and Erp. Suanhilda, daughter of Sigurd, edu- 
cated. 

—— 12. (LXXVII.) King Jormunrek marries Suan- 
hilda. Randver, his son, wifhing to have her, is put to 
death. 

—— 13. (LXXVIII) Jormunrek kills Suanhilda. 
Gudruna excites her sons Saurl, Hamder, and Erp, to slay 
Jormunrek, but they are seized and stoned to death, 
Hence stones are called The bane of the brothers. 

End of the Edda. 
An epilogue is added by Olai of no moment. 
y 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE ABOVE. 
Ir is a very singular fact that the original histories of 
all nations are marvellous fables and tales, which are ut-: 
terly incomprehensible by the human understanding. The 
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fables and extravagant stories hinted at in the foregoing 
abridgement of the Edda, bear such a similarity to the my- 
thological fables of the Hindus, and other Asiatic nations, 
many of which have been lately brought to light by the re- 
searches of the Europeans in Asia ; and these are so like to 
the fables of the Egyptians, Pheenicians, and Greeks, 
as to give a strong indication that they must all 
have had one common origin. To discover the origin of 
this universal coincidence in such a seemingly unnatural 
aberration of the human mind, would afford matter for a very 
curious investigation. By the foregoing very brief analysis 
of the Edda, when compared with other early tales of na- 
tions, the fact is incontestibly proved ; and it appears to be 
ene of the most singular facts respecting man that has 
yet been brought to light. 

Let us not, however, plume ourselves with the notion 
that the natural faculties of man, at a distant period, 
were weaker than those we now enjoy, although many of 
the writings that have been preserved to us appear absurd. 
We all know that certain moral causes have a power of 
influencing the mind to an astonifhing degree, and of 
over-ruling its natural powers at certain times, so as to 
induce peculiar modes of thinking and of reasoning, even’ 
among the wisest men, that at another period appear to 
have been the most childifh and absurd imaginable. Per- 
haps few of the human race was ever endowed with natu- 
ral faculties of superior energy to those of Duns Scotus; 
yet his finest reasoning we now deem but quibbles: and 
what can appear to be more wbsurd than the reveries of 
Swedenburgh, who was allowed to be a man of talents far 
exceeding those of the common race of men. These are 
proofs that the human mind is at the present day equally’ 
liable to err as in former times ; and the Proverbs of So- 
lomon afford a clear incontestible evidence that 
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the understanding of man was in former times equally vi- 
gorous as at present. 

Let us not, then, despise those who have written what 
we cannot understand ; or think, that because their fables 
appear to us extravagantly absurd, that the persons who 
believed in these things were by nature infefior to our- 
selves. Let us rather, when we feel in ourselves a dispo- 
sition to afsume a dictatorial authority above others, be 
convinced, that we also, may in our turn, be found to have 
been under the influence of some fascinating power that 
has led our understandings astray ; and let ué at all times 
with becoming humility of mind, instead of artogantly 
afsuming to ourselves a superiority above all others, rather 
Jay our hands on our mouths, and our mouths in the dust, 
humbly beseeching the Supreme Being to banifh from our 
hearts all vanity and pride, that we may be thus enabled 
to act our part in this life with kindnefs to others, and 
mutual forbearance ; as knowing that a time will soon ar- 
rive, when all these boasted attainments, on which we are 
apt to plume ourselves so much, fhall appear at best to be 
but weak and foolifh reveries like the fables of ancient 
times. 

—— ee 

THE DEFORMED AND HANDSOME Lec. 

By Dr Franklin. 
Turre are two sorts of people in the world, who, with 
equal degrees of health and wealth, and the other com- 
forts of life, become, the one hese? and the other mi- 
serable. This arises very much from the different views 
in which they consider things, persons and évents— 
and the effect of those different views upon their own’ 
minds. 

In whatever situation men can be placed, they may 
find convenienci¢s and inconveniencies: in whatever com- 
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pany, they may find persons and conversations more or 
lefs pleasing: at whatsoever table, they may meet with 
meats and drinks of better and worse taste, difhes bet- 
ter and worse drefsed. In whatever climate, they will 
find good and bad weather: under whatever government, 
they may find good and bad laws, and good and bad ad- 
ministration of those laws. In every poem, (or work of 
genius) they may see faults and beauties. In almost e- 
very face, and every person, they’ may discover fine fea- 
tures and detects, good and bad qualities. : 
Under these circumstances, the two sorts of people a- 
bove mentioned fix their attention, those who are dis- 
posed to be happy, on the conveniencies of things, the 
pleasant parts of conversation, the well drefsed dithes, the 
goodnefs of the wines, the fine weather, Gc. &’c. and en- 
joy all. with chearfulnefs. Those who are to be unhappy, 
think and speak only of the contraries, Hence they 
are continually discontented themselves; and, by their 
remarks, sour the pleasures of society, otiend personally 
many people, and make themselves every where disagree- 
able. Ii this turn of mind was founded in nature, such 
pohappy persons would be the more to be pitied. But as 
the disposition to criticise and be disgusted, id, perhaps, 
taken up originally by imitation, and is unawares grown 
jnto a habit, which, though at present strong, may never- 
thelefs be cured, when those who have it, are convinced 
of its bad effects on their felicity, 1 hope this little admo- 
nition may be of service to them—and put them on chan- 
ging a habit, which, though in the exercise it is chiefly 
an act of imagination, yet has serious consequences in 
life, as it brings on real griets and mistortunes. For, as 
many are offended by, and nobody loves, this sort of people, 
no one fhows them more than the most common civility 
and respect, and scarcely that; and this frequently puts 
them out of humour, and draws them into disputes and 
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contentions. If they aim at obtainiog some advantage 
in-rank or fortune, nobody withes them succefs, or will 
stir a step or speak a word to favour their pretensions. 
If they incur public censure or disgrace, no one will de- 
fend or excuse, and many join to aggravate their mis- 
conduct, and render them completely odious. If these 
people will not change this bad habit, and condescend to 
be pleased with what is pleasing, without fretting them- 
selves and others about the contraries, it is good for 
others to avoid an acquaintance with them, which is al- 
ways disagreeable, and sometimes very inconvenient, es- 
pecially when one finds himself entangled in their quarrels. 

An old philosophical friend of mine. was grown, from 
experience, very cautious in this particular, and carefully 
avoided any intimacy with such people. He had, like 
other philosophers, a thermometer to fhow him the heat 
of the weather, and a barometer, to mark when it was 
likely to prove good or bad ; but there being no instru- 
ment invented to discover, at first sight, this unpleasing 
disposition, in a person, he for that: purpose made use of 
his legs, ene of which was remarkably handsome, the o¢ 
ther, by some accident, crooked and deformed. If a 
stranger, at the first interview, regarded his ugly leg more 
than his handsome one, he doubted him, ‘If he spoke of 
it, and took no notice of the handsome leg, that was suf_ 
ficient to determine my philosopher to have no further 
acquaintance with him. Every body has not this two 
legged instrument—but every one, with a little attention, 
may observe signs of that carping, fault-finding dispositi- 
on, and take the same resolution of avoiding the acquain- 
tance of those infected with it. I therefore advise those 
critical, querulous, discontented, unhappy people, that if 
they with to be respected and beloved by others, and hap- 
py in themselves, they thould /eave off /ooking at the ugly leg, 
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g take Joeep. 

"Tuts variety of uae, fheep is called the Ru/- 
sian, and Pallas has named it ovis brachiura, or 
fhort tailed. It is reared through out all the north 
of Rufsia, and resembles that of Iceland, in size, 
tail, and coarsenefs of fleece. 

Thus we see that although the northern regions 
of Rufsia are little favourable to woo bearing ani- 
mals, yet they boast of a variety of the hort tailed 
fheep, peculiar to the country, which although re- 
sembling the Icelandic in many respects, yet differs 
from it in a very efsential character, that of the 
borns, which are much smaller, and have nothing 
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of that exuberance which Buffon and others attri- 
bute to the fheep of that island. 

It resembles the Tscherkefsian fheep described in 
last article, in the form of its dead, straight upright 
ears, and in thicknefs of fleece; but the quality of 
the two fleeces are widely different ; as this variety 
has wool almost as coarse as dog’s hair: but the great 
distinguithing character between them is the tai, 
which is almost a quarter yard fhorter than that 
of the Tscherkefsian. 

The brachiura or fhort tailed theep, is reared not 
only by the northern Rufsians, but likewise by the 
Fins and other neighbouring nations. Some of this 
variety have been transported by the Rufsians into 
Siberia, where they have supported themselves on 
some pastures, though in poor condition; but 
through all the southern countries, they are in lefs 
estimation than the long tailed, and fat tailed, 
varieties, which are much superior to them for size, 
fat, and good eating. The ewe of this fhort tailed 
variety, couples readily with the ram of the steato- 
pyg@ or fat tailed breed, and produces an animal 
nobler and larger than its mother, with a taz/ swelled 
at the base with fat, but meagre towards the end, 
like that of the mixed breed, which makes Dr 
Pallas’s fourth and last variety of domestic fheep. 

The ewe of the brachiura (always the subject of 
this article,) couples likewise clandestinely with the 
domestic he goat, and produces an animal much 
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resembling the mother, but with a fleece of wool 
and hair *. 

The brachiura or Rufsian fheep, supports very 
well the severity of a northern climate, and Dr 
Pallas doubts not but it might pafs the wézter in 
the plains of mountainous northern countries, 
where there is not much snow ; nay he even thinks 
it might augment their hardynefs and strength, if we 
are to judge from their habits and treatment of the 
Iceland flocks, so well described by Anderson in his 
account of that island. 

Dr Pallas ‘remarked that on mountainous pas- 
tures, exposed to the sun, such as on the acclivity of 
the Ouralic chain, the Rufsian or fhort tailed 
fheep, were larger, fatter, and had a finer fleece. 

Crofsing the breed with the Tscherkefsian or long 
tailed fheep, likewise mends both the steture and 
fleece of the drachiura; whereas in its own natural 
state, without admixture of other varieties of fheep, 
it is but small, lean, and produces, in the northern 
parts of Rufsia, a wool so extremely coarse, as on- 


* Has this fact been sufficiently ascertained ? I, very much doubt 
it. In many parts of Scotland the theep and goats go together pro- 
miscuously at all seasons ; and notwithstanding what has been said by 
Buffon, ald other naturalists on that subject, it is a certain tact that 
ho person in these countries, ever saw a breed produced between the 
goat and the fheep. This opinion seems to have been adopted merely 
from the fhaggy appearance of the fleece of some breeds ot theep, 
which much resembles the hair ofa goat; but these are found equally 


in countries where no goats exist, as in those where goats aboound, 
Edit. 
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ly to be fit for the cloth of peasants, in a state of 


vafsalage *. 














The third variety. 
The STEATOPYGA, or fat rump of Pallas; the ov?s 

LATICAUDATA of authors. 

This variety, which has no fixed trivial name, but 
is differently denominated in every country where it 
is reared, is both the most abundant and largest 
breed of fheep in the world. 

It is reared throughout all the temperate regions 
of Asia, from the frontiers of Europe to those of 
China, in the vast plains of Tartary. All the No- 
made hordes of Asia, the Turcomans, Kirguise, 
Calmouks, and Mongal Tartars, rear it; and indeed 


* The coarsenefs of the fleece seems to be by no means a charac- 
teristical peculiarity of this breed of theep. The Shetland breed of 
theep is obviously referable to this clafs, and it produces the finest wool 
of any that is yet known. J myself have seen an indefinite number 
of varieties of this breed. of theep, each of them pofsefsing certain he- 
reditary and distinguifhable peculiarities. Some of these carried wool 
of the finest pile I have ever seen, and softest quality ; while others 
carried wool extremely coarse, and of very little value. It would 
seem tiat this last breed of this variety of theep had chanced to be 
very generally difseminated overthe Rufsian empire. Smallnefs of 
size seems to be a very general distinguithing peculiarity of this breed 
of fheep. The having or wanting horns is by no means characteris- 
tic of this breed. Neither is the tendency to leannefs a permanent pe- 
euliarity. The fattest fheep I ever killed was of this breed: it was 
ofa very small size,—had run abroad all winter among a considerable 
flock, which was not fed for the butcher. It was killedin the 
month of May. The hind quarter weighed only five pounds and a 
half, sixteen ounces to the pound, and it gave six pounds of tallow, 
éwenty-six ounces to the pound—trom which some idea may be had 
wi the nature of the mutton. It was a ewe that had mifsed lamb, 

Edit. 
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it constitutes their chief riches, the number they 
pofsefs being enormous. The Persians also rear it in 
abundance ; as likewise the Hottentots, as we are 
informed by Kolbe in his travels to the Cape of 
Good Hope; whilst Osbeck in his journey to China, 
afserts that the fat tailed fheep are reared through 
that whole empire. 

We know from other authorities, viz. Shaw, and 
the abbé Demanent, two writers quoted in a for- 
mer article, that the same breed obtains in Syria, 
Mauritania, and the other regions of Africa, under 
some modifications of form, from different causes, so 
that the doctor thinks he has brought sufficient 
evidence of what he advanced in the beginning of this 
article, wiz that the steatopyga or fat rumped fheep 
is the most universally reared and multiplied of 
any breed in the world. 

Here howevey the pure wemixed race is only trea- 
ted of, as they exist in the vast deserts of Great 
Tartary, influenced in their form only by pastur- 
age, soil, air, and water ; no other variety being near 
to contaminate their blood. 

The flocks therefore of all the Tartar hordes re- 
semble one another by a large yellowifh muzzle, the 
upper jaw often projecting beyond the lower ; by 
long hanging ears; by the horns of the adult ram 
being large, spiral, wrinkled, angular, and bent in 
a lunar form. 

The body of the ram, and sometimes of the ewe, 
swells gradually with fat, towards the posteriors ; 
where a :olid mafs of fat is formed on the rump, and 
falls over the anus in place of a tail, divided into 
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two hemispheres, which take the form of the hips, 
with a little button of atail in the middle, to be 
felt with the finger *. 

This variety, besides the characters mentioned 
above, have slender legs in proportion to their bo- 
dies, a high chest, large hanging testicles, a large 
prepuce, and tolerably fine woof mixed with Sarr. 

Such are the great characteristic marks by 
which the flocks of all the Tartar hordes resemble 
one another; but climate, soil, &&c. produce some 
small difference on this variety, whether reared by 
the Tartars, or the Rufsians, in the western deserts 
of Great Tartary, from the river Volga to the Ir- 
tifh, and the Altaic chain of mountains. In all that 
tract of country, the pasturage is mostly arid, and it 
abounds in acrid and liliaceous plants, in spring, 
whilst in summer it produces, at least in the open 
spots where fheep delight to feed, hesides gramen, 
bitterand aromatic plants artemisia, camphorosna,-and 
many species of salsola, abounding in juices and salts. 

There is likewise found every where an efflores- 
cence of natron, with sea, or glauber’s salt; nay even 
the waters of the desert contain in general the same 
salts. 

Now it is almost unnecefsary to inform European 
fhepherds, that such pasturage has the effect of aug- 
menting the size of foeep, if it produces no other 
change upon them, so that we see in this instance, 
how some kind of difference may arise amongst 
fheep of the same breed, merely from accidental cau- 


*® See plate secona, ‘etter A. This plate will be given with a fu- 


ture number, Edit. 


* 
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ses, without the least admixture of hetrogeneous 
blood. 
Kirguise. Tartar flocks wandering in Great Tartary. 

The mode of life of the southern Tartar flocks, 
may certainly have an influence upon them, as well 
as on the western just mentioned. It is as follows : 

They enjoy a moderate winter with regard to 
cold, from the protection of mountains, although 
they pafs it in the open air, with their Nomade 
masters; living mostly on dry stalks, especially 
those of the half dry worm-wood, which is abun- 
dant in the more elevated situations, that the wind 
keeps clear of snow. 

In the spring, their masters conduct them to pas- 
tures rich in rising plants and flowers*; and now 
being come into a most palatable and favourite pas. 
turage, sprinkled with the above mentioned salt ef- 
florescence scattered by the wind, and further im- 
pregnated with saline dews, which fall often there in 
the night, they augment their bulk very considera. 


bly during summer, and still add to it in autumn, 
by the pasturage mentioned above, abounding in 


salsola and artemisia.’ 
In these long journies, they are often deprived of 
water for a considerable time, till they come to 


* Virgilsexcellen descrip:ion of the Lybian Nomade thepherd in his 
3d book of :he Georgics v. 340, answers weil o the Tartar No- 
madcs 

Dicm noctemque et totum ex ordine mensem 
Pofsitur—itque pecus longa in deserta sine ullis 

Hospitiis; tantum campe jacet omnia secum 

Armentorius afer agit, tectumque laremque 

Armaque Amyclaremque canemCrefsamqve pharctram, &r. 
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some brack:th well, of which they drink most greedy- 
ly. In thort the flocks partake both the pleasures 
and sufferings of their wandering masters, and enjoy 
almost as much liberty. 

However in one respect, they enjoy but a limi- 
ted portion, that is in illicit and promiscuous amours, 
to prevent which the Tartars tie about the belly of 
the rams, some old rags, after* they have covered the 
ewes at a stated time, so that they may bring forth 
their young, when every natural advantage awaits 
them. Forty or fifty rams are sufficient for a thou- 
sand ewes, and still they are so prolific, that they 
generally bring two, and often three lambs, at a time ; 
especially when the bandage of chastity has been 
employed. 

Thus the fheep are fattened from their infancy, 
and their size augmented : first by great abundance 
of mother’s milk, and then by saline bitter pastures, 
insomuch that they often weigh in those regions 
200 pounds ; of which weight, the soft oily fat alone 
that forms on the rump, independent of suet, amounts 
to from twenty to forty pounds. The wropygium or 
fat rump, which is made up of this oily species of , 
fat, is so very large as to incommode the animal in 
walking ; but when the same fheep are carried in- 
to the interior parts of Rufsia, the tail loses half its 
size and weight, nay sometimes more, froma change 
in their food and mode of life. 

Johnston in his work on quadrupeds, confirms the 
fattening and prolific effects of saline pastures by say 








) 
; 
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# Qnery, Ought not this to be before. Edit, 
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ing, ‘‘ that fheep become fatter im the maritime sale 
marthes of Italy, than on any other kind of pasture.” 

Some’ of the hordes of Kirguise on the river .rtith, 
and the Stauropol Calmouks, who wander on the 
banks of the Volga below Samara, in the govern- 
ment of Casan, rear a breed of the same fheep, but 
much diminifhed in size, in the mountainous couutry 
they inhabit, by the want of saline pastures, and by 
the depth of snow which falls there, that naturally 
produces a scarcity of winter food, amongst carelefs 
wandering hordes who do not provide hay. 

In those flocks, both sexes are often without 
horns*. ° 

The same variety, wiz. the steatopyga or fat 
rumped theep are still smaller with the pastoral 
Tartars on the Jenisey ; and have still lefs fat on 
the tail, than the flocks alluded to above. Those of 
the Bouretes come likewise under the last descrip- 
tion of diminiihed fheep, trom the eeldnefs of their 
mountainous regions, where tiie plants are crude, 
without saline impregnation ; at the same time that 
the country is devoid of saline efflorescence, and where 
even water is very scarce. All these wants joined 
to cold, render the country of the Bouretes very 
unfit for rearing large siz.d fat mutton. The Mon- 
gal Vartars who dwell near Selenga have fheep rather 
larger than those of the three hordes just mentioned ; 
bu: never of the size of the Kirguise flocks, treated 
of in page «59g. Whereas the transaipine Dauric re- 


* See plate third letter A. 
VOL. XVl, 
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gions although likewise. cold, but exposed to the 
south, and the genial influence of the sun, pro- 
duce the largest domestic rams Dr Pallas saw in his 
whole travels, larger than those of the Kirguise, and 
noteven yielding in sizeto the European musimon; yet 
the maf; of fat on the rump or tail is very small, 
not exceeding much the size of two fists, and seldom 
weighing ten pounds. 

The reason of this remarkable change in the size 
of the fat tail or uropygium, seems to be, that 
there is very little wormwood in that district ; and 
although there are some salt lakes, which produce 
an efflorescence, yet the pasture is little or nothing 


impregnated with it, which has so great a thare, in 
Dr Pallas’s opinion, in producing that particular 
species of fat which forms on the ¢tai/. The plants 


that obtain there are chiefly leguminous Alpine 
plants, amongst which the most nutritious are the 
astragali, and a small fhrub much resembling the 
robinia caragana, which fheep devour with much a- 
vidity, and which has a considerable fhare in in- 
creasing their size. It is likewise necefsary to add, 
that very little snow lies on these mountains, and of 
course the flocks have open pusture all winter; so 
that it is not so surprising if fheep which have the 
same nour ifhment, and pretty much the same range and 
habits as the musimon or wild variety, fhould ap- 
proach them in size, whilst the absence of that load 
of fat on the tail, so remarkable in the Kirguise flocks 
in the southern deserts of Great Tartary, is evident. 
ly accounted for, according to the doctor’s hypothesis, 
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by the absence of its cause, viz. bitter saline pastures, 
which do not obtain in that country. 

But it seems, that such pasture alone when unaf- 
sisted by other circumstances, cannot support the 
extraordinary size of the uropygium ; for when the 
southern Kirguise fheep are transported, and breed in 
the Rufsian colonies; even in the south of Siberia, 
where the pasture is pretty much the same as in 
their own country, they become weak and lean, 
whilst the uropygium dwindles away to the size re= 
presented in table 3d letter A. 

This Dr Pallas attributes to the great change in their 
mode of life and treatment by the Rufsians, who first 
of all keep them warm within doors all winter, next 
they give them water to drink, instead of letting them 
eat snow as at home; and lastly, they deprive them 
of salt: now the effects of this change of regimen is 
still more visible in the descendents of the Kirguise 
fheep reared in the Rufsian villages, where the uro- 
pygium is diminifhed to the size of a man’s fist, al- 
though the little button or tail remains still of its old 
dimensions, and never increases them, if the breed 
is not crofsed with some of the other varietes, which 
alone merit the name of tat/ed theep; as that of the 
steatopyga or fat rump, scarcely deserves the appel- 
lation. 

To be continued. 
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FRAGMENTS BY LORD BACON. 


Art of life, in habits of attention and observation. 





# * * * Whey reason, industry, and experience, 
build upon nature, we may expect Pyramids ; but 
where the foundation is artificial, nothing that is great 
or durable. 

Nature is often hidden, sometimes overcome, sele 
dom extinguifhed. 

Force makes nature more violent in the rebound 
from constraint ; long custom only doth alter and sub- 
duc it tothe reasonable and social purposes of life, which 
is mainly visible in getting, keeping, and quickening 
tthe habitudes of observation and attention, which 
rise more sure and orderly from the nature of man 
and from time, than from pedantick institution. 

Touching cur early years, we do not rightly ap- 
“pretiate the wisdom of God in giving unto chil- 
“dren the insatiable love of variety, and of handling 
and examining every thing that is subjected unto their 
view. 

It is then that the human microcosm is rising out 
of chaos, and that the spirit of curiosity sits brood- 
ing upon the face of the deep, to bring forth the in- 
finite variety of the huiwen uature; and this grand 
operation, though it may be somewhat directed by 
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education, or the drawing forth of the human powers, 
ought not to be in any wise obstructed or precoce- 
ously directed to artificial considerations. 

This exercise of natural curiosity produceth in 
children what may be called foreign travel, and 
knowledge of the world, on which the whole of the 
future excellence of the man is to be formed and es- 
tablifhed ; and during this exercise, if it is not pre- 
posterously and foolifhly disturbed by parents, guardt- 
aus, or pedagogues, the habitudes of attention and 
observation are acquired and confirmed. 

This is the first grand principle of a novum arga- 
num, educationis, which after ages, loosed from. the 
trammels of prejudice, will eviace and establith. 

It hath been a complaint universal among all who 
charge themselves with education, that the difficul- 
ty of obtaining and fixing the continued attention of 
children to learning, baffieth alt their endeavours, and 
that while the book is in their hand, their thoughts 
are engaged in plays that are past, or plays that are 
looked jor, when the irksome ta/k of the hour or of the 
day is accomplifbed. 

Now the question herein plainly occureth which 
may be quickly answered : 

Whether is the creator of the child, the great God 
of the universe, or the silly parent and pedagogue, 
the proper judge of what inclination the child ought 
to have in common with all other children for the 
fitting of the whole future man for fulfilling the 
intention of his creation. 

Certainly what we foolifhly call a disposition in 
the child to trifle, and disregard our discourses and 
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instructions is no other than the far superior, 
more interesting, more useful, important, and delec- 
table instruction which the child is hourly, daily, 
and perpetually receiving from the book of nature, 
and from the author of nature, in the visible, audible, 
and tangible, objects of creaton, which by infinite 
mutiplications, coinbinations, divisions, and re-uni- 
ons of imprefsed notions, are verifying by experience 
the right knowledge of external objects, and form- 
ing that complex rational being, which, when 
duly improved in after times, is to be truly entitled 
to the appellation of man. 

Now what sort of attention would you expect 
from Galileo Galilei, or from Keplerus, to an imper- 
tinent schoolman who fhould pester them with pneu- 
matological discufsions, whilst they were exa mining 
and exploring the stars of the Medicis, or the laws 
of the heavenly orbits ? 

Do you think they would sit contentedly to lis- 
ten to the jargon of the schools, while every mo- 
ment was offering or presenting to their wondering 
perception some new appearance of delectable no- 
velty ? 

Can we then marvel at the inattention of child- 
ren, occupied as they are by the irrisistible power of 
young desire, and charmed as they are, with the en- 
joyment of new and delightful acquaintance with 
surrounding nature, for which the author of that 
nature has endowed them with the inexterminable 
instinct of curiosity ! the Palladium of human 
reason, and that which in its greatnefs setteth mari 
so peculiarly at the head of animated nature. 
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We thall generally find that what is called genius, 
or an uncommon reach of novelty in thought and 
invention among men, isno other than the fruit of 
the unfhackled powers of the understanding, working 
by attention, observation, and comparison, the habi- 
tude of which, hath been obtained by following 
that which peculiarly tickleth and delighteth the 
imagination or the understanding. 

It is this which leadeth some men into enterpri- 
ses, that are never so much as thought of by such 
as be guided in the trammels of pedantic instituti- 
on, and from whence we see that most of our 
notable discoveries have been due unto men that 
have sprung from the earth, like the teeth of Cad- 
mus, and have not been reared in the hot beds of pe- 
dantic seminaries. 

Unto a common and carelefs observer, a rich mea- 
dow seemeth to consist of nought but grafs, daisies, 
butter-flowers, and some well-known weeds that 
do infest the pastures ; but unto him who hath once 
been drawn to examine the diversity of plants which 
grow therein, a fhort time will exhibit to his de- 
lighted and wondering eye, a variety increasing with 
the curiosity and intensity of observation. 

Now to foster this disposition, is a grand object 
both in the art of education and in the art of life, 
both with respect to the natural and the moral 
world. 

The habitude of attention and observation, when 
it hath for its scope, the almost infinite variety of 
humane character and conduct, will render more 
and more perfect, that notable wisdom which enab- 
Jeth a man to discern the real dispositions of hig 
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fellows, thei: secret intentions, their weak and their 
strong sides, their qualities and prejudices, and to 
know how to apply himself to please others, and 
yet to avoid the dangers arising from selfithnefs and 
treachery, a wisdom truly that is nowise crooked, 
and may be honestly conjoined unto moral vir- 
tue. 

The eye and the ear, when duly accustomed to 
observe all the movements of the countenance, and 
the gesticulations of the body, together with the va- 
rious modulation of the voice and accent, will be 
able to discern the sligitest approaches to envy, ma- 
levolence, circumvention, and treachery; and if the 
guard of the eye lids are jodiciously us-d as a pa- 
rapit behind which to observe the movements of 
the enemy, and to ward off his mifsile weapons, much 
evil may be eschewed, and much advantage gained 
by the knowledge of the distant intentions of those 
with whom we are engaged in the common inter- 
course of life, and still more in the commerce of 
difficult and dangerous affairs. 

In the exercise of this art, it highly comporteth 
to mark also the unaffected exprefsions of benevo- 
lence, in those with whom we converse, and from 
such, gradually to choose our principal mefsmates 
and companions. From these again, after due pro- 
bation, to select such as may deserve some fhare of 
our esteem and confidence ; and iast of all, out of 
this small groupe, to obtain that most rare and ad- 
mirable gift of heaven, a real and true friend, or in 
other words a second self. I say a second self, for 
certain it is, that true friendfhip is that which not on« 
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ly hath not a plural, but not even a dual in its true 
construction and authentic prosody. 

That phisiognomonical science hath been set down 
as of doubtful interpretation, or even existence, by 
deep thinkers, and prudent observers of human na- 
ture, may be owing unto this circumstance, that 
most men who have dealt in it, have drawn their 
rules more from anatomical and picturesque consi- 
derations, than from long and actual observation 
and experience ; and have not considered that it is 
only deserving of credit, when taken along with 
the tone of the voice, the convulsionary move- 
ments, or gesticulations of the body, the air of the 
whole person, and a thousand concomitant circum- 
stances, that can only be the fruit of the con- 
firmed habitudes of attention and observation, 
which therefore in the art of life, are to be justly 
held as of high Commendation and importance * *. 

The rest of this section is wanting, or could not 
be made out from the M S. 


INSTANCE OF BODILY STRENGTH. 

The prodigious strength of Bu/fsigua, made Milon 
ery out, “* Jupiter have you- then made another 
Hercules.” This Bufsiqua lifted a stone which 
Milon could scarcely move: he carried it to a con- 
siderable distance, and threw it from him with the 
greatest ease. This same Bufsiqua laid hold of a 
bull with one hand, in the middle of his course, 
and held him fast, in spite of his greatest efforts to 
disingage himself; nay, he even seized another 
bull who was pafsing by accident at that time, 
and held them both at the same time. 

VOL. xvi, 4 
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ON MAKING ICE IN INDIA. 


Sir, Edinburgh, 1793. 


"Tue following procefs of making ice in the East 
Indies, was communicated by Sir Robert Barker 
F. R. S. in a letter to Dr Brocklesby, which 
was publifhed in the Philosophical Transactions. 
If it meets with your approbation, your inserting 
it in your Miscellany will oblige, Sir, your humble 
servant Amicus. 





The procefs of making ice in the East Indies ha- 
ving become a subject of speculation, I beg permif- 
sion to present you with the method by which it 
was performed at Allabahad, Mootegil, and Calcut- 
ta, in the East Indies; lying between 25° 30, and 
23° 30, of north latitude. At the latter place, I 
have never heard of any person having discovered 
natural ice in the pools or cisterns, or in any wa- 
ters collected on the roads; nor has the thermome- 
ter been remarked to descend to the freezing point ; 
and at the former, very few only have discovered 
ice, and that but seldom: but, in the procefs of 
making ice at these places, it was usual to collect 
a quantity every morning, before sun rise, (except 
in some particular kinds of weather, which I hall 
specify in the sequel,) for near three months in the 


yea! o'e. from December till February. 
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The ice maker belonging to me at Allabahad, (at 
which place I principally attended to this inquiry,) 
made a sufficient quantity in the winter for the sup- 
ply of the table during the summer season. The 
methods he pursued were as follow: on a large 
open plain, three or four excavations were made, 
each about thirty feet square, and two deep, the 
bottoms of which were strewed about eight in- 
ches or a foot thick with sugar canes, or the stems 
of the large Indian corn dried. Upon this bed 
were placed in rows, near to each other, a number 
of small fhallow earthen pans, for containing 
the water intended to be frozen. These are ungla- 
zed, scarce a quarter of an inch thick, about an inch 
and a quarter in depth, and made of an earth so 
porous, that it was visible from the exterior part of 
the pans, that water had penetrated the whole sub- 
stance. Towards the dufk of the evening, they were 
filled with soft water, which had been boiled, aad 
then left in the afore-related situation. The ice ma- 
kers attended the pits usually before the sun was above 
the horizon, and collected in bafkets what was frozer 
by pouring the whole contents of the pans into them, 
and thereby retaining the ice, which was daily con- 
veyed to the grand receptacle, or place of preser- 
vation, prepared generally in some high dry situation, 
by sinking a pit fourteen or fifteen feet deep, lined first 
with straw, and then with a coarse kind of blanket- 
ing, where it is beat down with rammers, till its own 
accumulated cold again freezes, and forms one solid 
mafs. The mouth of the pit is well secured from the 
exterior air with straw and blankets, inthe manner 
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of the lining, and a thatched roof is thrown over the 
whole. It is here necefsary to remark, that the 
quantity of ice depends materially on the wea- 
ther ; and consequently it has sometimes happened, 
that no congelation took place: at others, perhaps, 
half the quantity will be frozen; and I have often 
seen the whole contents formed into a perfect 
cake of ice. The lighter the atmosphere, and the 
more clear and serene the weather, the more fa- 
vourable for congelation ; as a frequent change of 
winds, and clouds are certain preventatives. For I 
have frequently remarked, that after a very fharp cold 
night, to the feel of the human body, scarce any ice has 
been formed; when, at other times, the night has 
been calm and serene, and sensibly warmer, the con- 
tents of the pans will be frozen through. Thestron- 
gest proof of the influence of the weather appears by 
the water in one pit being more congealed than the 
same preparation for freezing will be in other situ 
ations, a mile or more distant. 

To reason physically upon this procefs of making 
ice, it may be said, that, had the thermometer been 
suspended in the air, free from every other body 
capable of communicating heat, in some parts of the 
night during the cold months of December, January, 
February, the quicksilver might have descended 
to the freezing point, and that water, being artfully 
placed in a similar situation, contained in thin po- 
rous pans, and supported by a substance little capa- 
ble of communicating heat fiom the earth, might 
also freeze, and continue in a state of congelation till 
the heat of the morning cameon, I say this may be 
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pofsible ; but at the same time, I must beg leave to 
observe, that, during my residence in that quarter 
of the globe, ] never saw any natural ice. 1] can- 
not declare, that the thermometer has not des- 
cended to the freezing point during the night, 
because I never made the necefsary observations ; but 
the water in every other situation, excepting in the 
pans, has not appeared to be in a freezing state. 
The climate thay probably contribute in some mea- 
sure to facilitate the congelation of water, when pla- 
ced in a situation free from the heat of the earth, 
since those nights in which the greatest quan- 
tity of ice has been produced, were, ] before obser- 
ved, perfectly serene, the atmosphere fharp and 
thin, with very little dew after midnight. Many 
gentlemen now in England, have made the same re- 
marks, in their frequent visits with me to the ice 
pits. The spungy nature of the sugar canes, or 
the stems of the Indian corn, appears well calculated 
to give a pafsage under the pans to the cold air; 
which, acting on the exterior parts of the vefsels, 
may carry off by evaporation a proportion of the heat. 
The porous substance of the vefsels seems equally 
well qualified for the admifsion of the cold air in- 
ternally ; and their situation, being full a foot be- 
neath the plane of the ground, prevents the surface 
of the water from being ruffled by any small cur- 
rent of air, and thereby preserves the congealed par- 
ticles from disunion. Boiling the water is esteem- 
ed a necefsary preparative to this method of conge. 
Jation ; but how far this may be consonant with 
philosophical reasoning, I will not presume to de- 
termine, 
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From these circumstances it appears, that water, 
by being placed in a situation free from receiving heat 
from other bodies, and exposed in large surfaces to 
the air, may be brought to freeze, when the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere is some degrees above 
the freezing point, on the scale of Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer ; and, by being collected and amafsed into 
a large body, is thus preserved, and rendered fit for 
freezing other fluids, during the severe heats of the 
summer season. In effecting which there is also an 
establifhed mode of proceeding; the fherbets, creams, 
or whatever other fluids are intended to be frozen, 
are confined in thin silver cups of’ a conical form, 
containing about a pint, with their covers well lu- 
ted on with paste, and placed in a large vefsel filled 
with ice, salt petre, and common salt, of the two 
last, an equal quantity, and a little water to difsolve 
the ice, and combine the whole. This composition 
presently freezes the contents of the cups to the 
same consistency of our ice creams, ¢%c. in Europe ; 
but plain water will become so hard, as to require a 
mallet and knife to break it. Upon applying the bulb 
of a thermometer to one of these pieces of ice thus fro- 
zen, the quicksilver has been known to sink two or 
three degrees below the freezing point. So that from 
an atmosphere apparently not cold enough to produce 
natural ice, ice fhall be formed, collected, and a cold 
accumulated, that fhall cause the quicksilver to fall 
even below the freezing point. The promising advan- 
tages of such a discovery could alone induce the Afsia- 
tic, (whose principal study is the luxuries cf life, and 
this may well be called such, when J have often re» 
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galed with ices when the thermometer has stood at 
112°,) to make an attempt of profiting by so very 
fhort a duration of cold during the nights, in these 
months, and by a well timed and critical contrivance 
of securing this momentary degree of cold, they have 
procured to themselves a comfortable refrefhment as a 
recompence, to alleviate, in some degree, the intense 
heats of the summer season, which, in some parts of 
India, would be scarce supportable, but by the afsis- 
tance of this and many otherinventions. I am, Sir, 
with regard, your most obedient humble servant, 


R. B. 


ON THE LIFE OF A FLEA. 


Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 
By inserting the following instance of the duration 
of the life of a flea, in your excellent Miscellany, 
you will much oblige, Sir, your humble servant, 
and admirer 
Caithnefs i 


July 1793+ Lycurcus. 


On the duration of the life of a flea, by Borrichius. 
From the acts of Copenhagen. 
PLiny represents to us a Greek philosopher, whose 
occupation, for several years together, was to mea- 
sure the space fkipped over by fleas. Without giv- 
ing into such rediculous researches, I can relate an 
anecdote which chance discovered to me in regard to 
thatinsect. Beingsent for to attend 2 foreign lady, who 
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was grteatly afflicted with pains of the gout, and ha- 
ving staid by desire to dine with her, fhe bad me 
take notice, after dinner, of a flea on her hand. Sur- 
ptised at such discourse, I looked at the hand, and 
saw indeed a plump and pampered flea, sucking greedi- 
ly, and kept fast to it by a little gold chain. The lady 
afsured me, fhe had nursed and kept the little ani- 
mal at that time, full six years, with exceeding great 
’ care, having fed it twice every day with her blood, 
and when it had satisfied its appetite, fhe put it up 
in a little box lined with silk. In a month’s time, 
being recovered from her illnefs, fhe set out from 
Copenhagen with her flea ; but, having returned in 
about a year after, I took an opportunity of waiting 


upon her, and among other things, afked after her’ 


little insect. She answered me with great concern, 
that it died through the neglect of her waiting wo- 
man. What I found remarkable in this story was, 
that the lady being attacked by chronical pains in 
the limbs, had recourse in France to a mercurial sa- 
livation during six weeks ; and all this time the flea 
had not ceased to feed upon her blood imbued with 
the vapours of mercury, and yet was not the worse 
for it, which fhows how much its constitution is dif. 
ferent from that of the louse, to which mercury is a 
mortal poison. 
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ADDRESS TO THE ROSE. 
For the Bee 


Go lovely rose, to Mary’s bosom go, 
That bosom fair asisthe opening morn, 
When it doth nature with her sweets adorn, 
And spreads her beauties upon all below. 


*Still art you sprinkled with the morning dew, 
Seeming in tears to mourn the absent sun, 
Who yesterday his course so glorious run, 

And gave your opening beauties to our view. 


But the will kifs those pearly drops away, 
And with her breath thy sweets fhall sweeter seem 
Than fhepherd lads and thepherd’s lafses deem 

The freth sprung violets of the month of May. 


Those sweets will pleasing be, tho’ you decay. 
So tins to Mary’s mind perfection brings, 
That sould frail beauty roam on airy wings, 


She still may charm us as at break of day. 
B.B, 


To Love. 


Or nov, or fiend, or angel, by what name 

Shall I addrefs thee ? how exprefs thy powers? 
Strange compound of extremes, of heat and cold, 
Of hope and fear, of pleasure and of pain! 

Most credulous infidel! now trusting nought, 
Now anchoring on a feather; craving all; 

With nothing satisfied ; perplex’d with doubts, 
Yet dreading to be sure ; surcharg’d with thought, 
Of speech incapable; in absence curst, 

Yet eager still to ruth on certain pain! 

The’ blind they call thee, yet I’ve known thee, Love, 
More keen and watchful than the sleeplefs eye 

Of that dread serpent whose terrific glare 

Hung like a comet o’er th’ Hesperian boughs. 
Nor ken of griping miser, nor of lynx; 

Nor his whonfpoets feign’d with hundered eyes, 
Argus, nor that majestic bird’s which looks 
Undazzled on the sun, looks half so fharp, 

So vigilant as thine. All seeing Love, 

No look, no motion, gesture, deed, or word, 
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No nor the secret councils of the heart, 
Can ’scape thy scrutiny. How wretched thou, 
If aught thou spiest which thwarts thine ardent with ¥ 
And, oh! how ravifh’d, if thou mark’st one line 
Which tells the latent longings of the soul ! 
In that high fever, the delirious brain 
Coins gaudy phantoms of celestial blifs, 
Of blifs that never comes—for now, ev’n now, 
Now, while love seeks and eyes the rainbow hues 
With child-like rapture, and full fondly thinks 
‘They ne’er fhall fade, even now comes jealous fear, 
With tottering fist, and thunders at the door. 
At this rude noise alarm’d the dreamer starts ; 
Looks trembling round, and finds the vision fled. 
Where now’s th’ angelic hue, the dimpl’d cheek, 
The moistened eye ball, and the hidden bluth 
Or Love’s delicious smiles? From dreams like these, 
From airy joy’s, he wakes, to real pain. 
Quick to his sight up springs, in long array, 
A tribe of devilith ills—the cold reply, 
Th’ upanswer’d question, the afsenting nod 
Of dull civility, the carelefs look 
Of blank indifference, the chilling frown, 
That freezes at the heart, the stony eye 
Of fixt disdain; or more tormenting gaze 
Bent on another. These, with all the train 
Of fears and jealousies that wait on Love, 
Are no imagin’d grief; no fancied ills 
These; or, if fancied, worse than solid woes. 

Such art thou, Love; then who that once has known 
Thy countlefs sands, and rocks that lurk beneath, 
Would ever tempt thy smiling surface more ? 

Long tofs’d on stormy seas of hopes and fears, 

How willingly at last my wearied soul 

Would seek a fhelter in forgetfulnefs ' 

O bland forgetfulnefs, Love’s sweetest balm, 

Come, rouse thee from thy bed, if still thou sleep’st 
On Lethe’s fhore, come take this willing breast, 

And fold it in thine arms; thro’ all my veins 

Thy dead’ning pow’rs infuse, close up each gate 

And avenue to Love, purge off the slime 

That clogs this spirit, which fain woald wing its flight 
To sense, to reason, liberty, and law. P.H 
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Hints RESPECTING VARIOUS PLANTS THAT MAY BE USEFUL IN 


DOMESTIC XCoNOMy, BY AgcTicus 
: AZ P77 Lx’ 
Sir, 0 the Baditor of the Bee 
/ 


I propose dedicating this letter, to the queries in your 
last letter with some miscellaneous hints on plants 
that may be cultivated with advantage in Great Britain, 
or which at least merit a fair trial. 

Potyconum Tataricum. 

First, The species of wild Siberian buck wheat, which 
you inquire after with so much anxiety, from having 
been told of its being perennial, and a promising fodder for 
cattle, is the polygonum Tataricum of Linneus, called by 
the Rufsians é:r/zk, and the Tartars dikuschka. 

It grows wild in several parts of Siberia; and in some 
is cultivated, as it remains several years in the ground 
without labour or expence. So far is certainly true ; but 
still I cannot take upon me to say that it is a perennial 
plant, but on the contrary suspect its being an annual, 

This apparent paradox may be explained in the follow- 
ing manner, and I suppose will be found to be the real 
fact; that as the seeds of this po)ygonum ripen very une- 
qually, those first come to maturity, are fhaken out with 
the wind, before what may be called the /aiter crop, is 
reaped, so as to reproduce the grain for several years 
without freth sowing, although it gradually thins, till it 
totally disappears, if cut down yearly. 

The Siberians gather in the grain as an article uf food, 
prepared in the following manner. They roast it a little 
in an iron pan, after swelling it by steeping in cold wa- 
ter; a double operation which makes the hutks separate 
readily during the grinding in their wooden mortars, 
which are more common than mills, The grain thus 
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treated is semitransparent, ef a yellowith colour, and has 
a very agreeable taste when boiled up in milk, in 
form of porridge, their usual way of eating it, as I have 


been informed by a friend residing in Siberia: 
—_— 
The Potyconum convolvolus. 


But there is another species of polygonum, v7z, the 
P. convolvolus of Linnzus, which I think merits 2 fair triak 
with you, and promises to be useful in some parts of 
Scotland, from its pofsefsing the following qualities. 

First, it is a hardy Siberian plant like the former, which, 
is not hurt by even a much severer cold than any it can 
meet with in your island. 

Second, it will grow on the poorest grounds. 

Third, because the grain ripens altogether, which facili- 
tates much the getting of it in, in northern situations. 

Fourth, because it carries more grain than the polygo- 
num Tataricum, the wild Siberian buck wheat you in- 
quired after. 

It likewise grows wild lke the other, in several parts 
of Siberia, particularly about Murom on the Okka, and 
might probably be an acquisition to some of the more 
northern sterile lands of Scotland. 

I send you the seeds of the polygonum Tataricum, and 
fhall write to Siberia for the other. * 


* Some of the seeds of the polygonum Tataricum, which accom- 
panied this letter, were sown as soon as pofsible after théy arrived. 
They came up very readily, and are new growing vigorously. In 
corroboration of this correspondent’s opinion, the plant has the ha- 
bit, and much the appearance of an annual. 

I am much obliged to this valuable correspondent for his at- 
tention in this and every other respect; and fhall exert my- 
selfto make the best use in my power of his communications. The 
polygonum convolvolus, is,foundin some places of this country, and 
seeds of it may probably be got here. It never attracted my notice 
as a plant promising to be of much utility; but I thall now examine 
it with more attention. Edit. 
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I thall now finith my letter with a few miscellaneous 
hints. on northern plants, which will probably for that rea- 
son suit your climate, and which I think merit trial from 
useful purposes they may be applied to. 
—E 
Trirotium bybridum, 
Do you cultivate in Scotland the best of all our nor- 
thern* grafses,§and the most hardy, the trlfolium hybri- 
dum, a most excellent white clover ? *. 











Rosinta ferox, and Frruta asafetida. 

Has the robinia ferox succeeded for impenetrable hed- 
ges, the seeds of whichI sent over, with many other Si- 
berians, to my old correspondent, the late worthy profef- 
sor of botany +?I fhould likewise be happy to know if 
my ferula asafcetida is still alive, and has produced 
good seeds, of which he was so proud twelve years ago, 
when that plant presented the new and curious phenome- 
non of*flowering in Europe, to which it had till then 
been a stranger. The true asafcetida was a valuable ac- 
quisition to Great Britain, if it has been cultivated with 
succefs ; for the good doctor had it growing in the open air, 
and mentions in the Philosophical Transactions of London 
(where he has given a fine plate 6f the plant in flower) 


* Answer: I donot know that it is ever cultivated here. Some of 
theseeds of it will prove acceptable. Edit. 


+ I was so sensible of the value of this plant for the \purpose here 
hinted at, when I read the account of it in the Flora Rofsica, lately 
presented by the Emprefs of Rufsia to the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, that I wrote by post to Arcticus, requesting the favour of him 
to procure me some seeds of it. Since receiving the above I have 
made inguiry for it in the Botanic garden ; but do not find it 
there. Edit. 
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the fetid juice which forms the famous drug, having ap- 
peared in considerable quantity *: 

The plants we reserved for this country, have all pe- 
rifhed, so that if Britain pofsefs it still it is unique in 


Europe. 














Rosiwnia pygmea, 

I forgot to mention above, when inquiring after the 
robinia ferox, another species of it, viz, the pygmea, 
which might pofsibly be employed for some useful pur- 
pose by your industrious people, since the lazy wandering 
Tartars about Krasnojarfk in Siberia, obtain a species of 
coarse thread from it +. 

You will observe, Mr Editor, as Iam very little a san- 
guine projector, and very little fired with modern enthu- 
siasm of any kind, pofsibly from living so long amongst 
ice and snow, that I only propose for trial such of 
our hardy Siberian plants as are likely to succeed in your 
northern sterile, and waste lands; hoping that the more 
southern and fertile, are too well employed to be the 
theatre of experiment, | thall only depart from that ma- 
xim in mentioning a Jamaica plant, which however has 
been tried in Sweden by Linnzus’s advice, although I 
have not heard of its succefs there as yet, being long im- 

. 


* Iam happy to be able to inform this correspondent that the 
Ferula asafcetida is still alive in: the Botanic garden here. It has 
several times produced ripe seeds, by which means the plant has been 
multiplied, so that there are now a good many plants of it here in a 
very thriving condition. It bears our hardest winters quite well. 

Edit. 


+ I do not know that this plant has been introduced into Britain. 
Will be obliged to apy correspondent for imformation concerning it, 
if it has. Edit. 
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ported after the death of that great man, who certainly 
would not have recommended any thing to his country, 
which had not a probability of succeeding. 


= Ee 





ZizaniA aquatica. 

I allude to the zxania aquatica of Jamaica, a plant 
which bears a grain like rice, equally eatable, and which 
grows in wet places where nothing is produced but reeds. 
Such sort of experiments which cost little or nothing, and 
that do not require a productive soil, are certainly the 
mast valuable, in a country abounding already with most 
of the useful plants of the known world. 

I am much of your solid opinion on all these subjects, 
that we fhould endeavour to do all the good we can in 
morals and in physics, but hazard nothing from wild theory 
in either the one or the other. By persisting in that wise 
plan, though it is scarcely pofsible you can stem the tor- 
rent of folly in many cases, in an island too much abound- 
_ ing with good things, and blefsings of all kinds, to be so- 
ber ; yet you may have the good fortune to moderate its 
course, which is doing a great deal; for my own opini- 
on, I really think from my knowledge of the continent as 
well as our island, that if ever the beautiful simple alle- 
. gory of holy writ, was applicable to a country, it is to 
Great Britain at present, ‘and they waxed fat and kicked.’ 








Vegetable soap. 

A vegetable soap would certainly be as great a curiosi- 
ty with you, as the vegetable silk you inquire after, and 
such a one actually exists in the northern parts of Siberia, 
known to the Rufsians by the name of 7atar/koi muilo or 
Tartar’s soap, from its being used as such by the Tartars 
about Krasnojarfk near Irkutzk. 
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The plant is the Achais chalcedunica of Linnzus, and it 
is the crown of the flower which is employed as soap *. 

To preserve fruit trees from caterpillars. 

Have you tried in Scotland a mode of guarding fruit 
trees against the caterpillar, so much recommended ; 
which is to wrap in spring a rag dipped in train oj] round 
the top of the trunk ? the lefs valuable the oil for other 


* We have the lychnis chalcedonica, the scarlet lychnis vulgo, 
in abundance in our gardens. It is now coming into flower. I have 
tried it in every way that seemed likely to answer with me, but 
have not been able to discover any symptoms of its being useful as 
adetergent. If any of my readers fhall prove more succefsful in their 
trials with it, I will be glad to hear of these. It is probable the 
inhabitants of Siberia may content themselves with some poorer sub- 
stitutes for soap than the more wealthy, and I presume more cleanly 
inhabitants of Britain. 

. Various other detergents. 

In former times even we of Britain employed various: substances, 
both vegetable and animal, as detergents, which now have fallen into 
disuse ; and soap has come into more general use. 

Urine was long employed for that purpose, insomuch that the 
general name for it among the vulgar, wasn, which now, as falling 
into disuse, deserves to be preserved, was. derived from this property. 
Whence the same substance derived its other vulgar name, MASTER, is 
not so easy to conceive. 

Blood is likewise, in-certain circumstances, a powerful detergent, 
as also mi/k, especially when sour, though in a lefser degree. 

Cow dung has been also often used asa sort of detergent in the 
operation called ducking, in the procefs of bleaching, among the 
country people. 

Among vegetable substances, all the farinaceous grains, er seeds, 
when grinded into meal, are well known to be among the best and 
mildest detergents for the human fkin. Hence the use of almond 

powder, and various others as cosmetics. 

Raw potatoes operate strongly in the same manner; and no doubt 
many other substances. But all of these, unle{s upon the human kk in, 
are much. inferior in power to soap. Edit. 
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purposes from rancidity, the better it will answer for the 
proposed experiment *. 

Such are a few of the well intended hints thrown out 
by the zealous citizen of Great Britain who signs himself 
your correspondent, AkrcrTicus. 











Hints ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 
As I see (in the third number of the Bee) you have 


made choice of an excellent piece for the improvement of 
morality, fromthe Pennsylvanian almanack, I have here- 
with sent you a few observations, from an old tradesman 
to a young one, which I have collected from newspapers, 
from the year 84, till 87, which if they were duly attend- 
ed to, by tradesmen of every denomination, would deprive 
the lawyers and doctors of much money, needlefsly 
thrown away, and might teach the trading part of your 
readers, of the meanest capacity, and even the most learn- 
ed, to become rich, and useful members of society. I am 
your humble servant Mercator 
To young tradesmen. K 
Every one of you gentlemen, ought to consider him- 
self as having the affairs of a little republic to manage. 
You have a treasury to provide for; you have ways and 
means to seek ; you have constituents whose good graces 
you must cultivate ; you must take such care that your 
bills fhall always pafs, and above all, you must be ready 
. to answer all demands of your opponents, and keep your 
civil list free from arrears. Never trust to the second 
quarter for the payment of the first; and as in kingdoms 
and states, it is absolutely necefsary to have such an ad- 


* Has this been tried by any of the readers of the Bee, and with 
what succefs ? Edit, 
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ministration, as fhall maintain the dignity and the conse- 
quence of the nation in the eyes of surrounding powers, 
so it becomes you to make yourselves dreaded, and yet 
respected by your fellow tradesmen, not to raise their envy 
nor their contempt by flafhy extravagance, but to dis- 
tinguith yourselves by industry, probity and punctual- 
ity. 

Of punctuality it is impofsible to say too much. You 
must be sensible, that what you like in others, others wil 
look for in you. ‘ 

Honestus is a tradesman distinguifhed for this happy 
quality. No man calls twice upon him to settle any 
businefs which can pofsibly be done at once; and he is 
always more ready to pay than others are to receive, 
His word is never given, but where he not only seriously 
means to keep it, but also knows that, humanly speak- 
ing, he has it in his power to keep it. Hence there are 
‘ew men who would not as confidently take his word as 


his bond; and if his character were as well known in 
courts of justice as it is in trade, I believe his simple 
affirmation would be as valid as an oath, if the customs 


of the place did not forbid it, 

Now mark the. different character of Tom Tedious, 
He never keeps his time, yet he always is allowed to ap- 
point what time he pleases; time and place are always 
left to him, but the place he forgets, and the time he 
purposely out stays. If he had 100 guineas in his pocket, 
which he had no occasion for, and you wanted a bill of 
thirty fhillngs paid, your servant must call again, aye, 
again and again, before it is done. By this mode of pro- 
ceeding he has so completely disgusted all his brethren, 
that no one wifhes to deal with him; and for his word, 
no man will take the word of him who never keeps a 
promise. 
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The main dritt of all iny advices, is to prevent those 
distrefses which are now so frequent among tvadesmen. 
Our papers are crowded with bankrupts, and the greatest 
part of them young ones, a circumstance which to me 
appears alarming in the following point of view. As the 
old must soon die, whom thall we find to succeed them, 
and keep up the spirit of trade in this country? If ex- 
travagance, folly, and levity, are the characteristics of 
you tradesmen, where fhall we find proper succefsors 
to those eminent characters, who from small beginnings, 
much smaller, gentlemen, than some of you have begun 
with, have risen to be heads of their several profefsions, 
and who have been dignified with those great offices and 
honours that are conferred on distinguifhed probity and 
worth? On your conduct now, therefore, much depends 
on a national view of the matter. It is not the man who 
makes a long speech to the populace, and catches the ap- 
plause of the vulgar by an affected contempt ot courts, 
ana places which in fact he withes to have, that is to be 
accounted a patriot: for repeated experience has convin- 
ced us, that such men are no better than impostors. No, 
you, gentlemen, are the patriots of this nation. It is you 
who are expected to support her glory, by preserving the 
spirit of generous commerce ; it is you who, while you 
enrich yourselves, pour wealth into your country, provide 
for the industrious poor, and make your nation courted 
by all others as a commercial nation. 

A tradesman who has raised a petty fhop, by slow in- 
dustry and probity, to a capital warehouse, and whose 
character adds consequence to the name of a Britifh mer- 
chant, he is the true patriot. Those will be happy that 
are under him ; and from superior ranks eyed with plea- 
sure. Look round and mark the potency of a great name, 
a name raised by probity, industry, and honour, to rank 
and munificence. See what power that man has—what 
confidence the world puts in such men; cad 
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how the voice of slander, ever so loud, cannot so much as 
be heard. Think on such men; follow their steps, and 
be happy ! 

to be continued. 








OssERVATIONS ON THE INSTINCT OF ANIMALS, 


From Reid's efsays. 

WE come into the world ignorant of every thing, yet 
we must domany things in order to our subsistence and well 
being. A new-born child may be carriedin arms, and kept 
warm by his nurse ; but he must suck and swallow his food 
for himself. And this must be done before he has any con- 
ception of suckingand swallowing, or ofthe mannerin which 
they are to be performed. He is led by nature to do these 
actions, without knowing for what end, or what he is a- 
bout. This we call instinct. ° ° ° 

In the animals we are best acquainted with, and which 
we look upon as the more perfect of the brute creation, 
we see much the same instincts, or mechanical principles 
of action, as in the human kind, or very similar ones, suit- 
ed to the particular state and manner of life of the ani- 
mal. 

Besides these, there are, in brute animals, instincts pe- 
culiar to each tribe, by which they are fitted for defence, 
for offence, or for providing for themselves and for their 
offspring. 

It is not more certain, that nature hath furnifhed various 
animals with various weapons of offence and defence, than 
that the same nature hath taught them how to use them; 
the bull and the ram to butt, the horse to kick, the dog 
to bite, the lion to use his paws, the boar his tufks, the 
serpent his fangs, and the bee and the wasp their sting. 
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The manufactures of animals, if we may call them by 
that name, present us with a wonderful variety of instiacts 
belonging to particular species, whether of the social or 
the solitary kind—the nests of birds, so similar in their 
situation and architecture in the same kind, so various in 
different kinds—the webs of spiders and of other spinning 
animals—the ball of the silk worm—the nests of ants and 
other mining animals—the combs of wasps, hornets, and 
bees,—the dams and houses of beavers. 

The instinct of animals is one of the most delightful 
and instructive parts of a most pleasant study, that of 
natural history ; and deserves to be more cultivated than 
it has yet been. 

Every manufacturing art among men was invented by 
some man, improved by others, and brought to perfection 
by time and experience. Men learn to work in it by 
long practice, which produces a habit. The arts of men 
vary in every age, and in every nation, and are found 
only in those who have been taught them. 

The manufactures of animals differ from those of men, 
in many striking particulars. 

No animal of the species can claim the invention. No 
animal ever introduced any new improvement, or any 
variation from the former practice. Every one of the 
species has equal fkill from; the beginning, without 
teaching, without experience or habit. Every one has its 
art by a kind of inspiration. 1 do not mean that it is in- 
spired with the principles or rules of the art, but with 
the ability and inclination of working in it to perfection, 
without any knowledge of its principles, rules, or end. 

The more sagacious animals may be taught to do 
many things which they do not by instinct. What they 
are taught to do, they do with more or lefs fiill, accor- 
ding to their sagacity and their training. But, in theic 
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own arts, they need no teaching oor training, nor is the 
art ever improved or lost. Bees gather their honey and 
their wax, they fabricate their combs, and rear their young 
at this dav, neither better nor worse than they did when 
Virgil -o sweetl, sung their works. 

The work of every animal is, indeed, like the works 
of nature, perfect in its kind, and can bear the most criti- 
cal examination of the mechanic or the mathematician. 
One example trom the animal last mentioned may serve 
to illustrate this. 

Bees, it is well known, construct their combs with 
small cells on both sides, fit both for holding their store 
of honey, and for rearing their young. There are only 
three pofsible figures of the cells, which can make them 
all equal and similar, without any uselefs interstices. 
These are the equilateral triangle, the square, and the 
regular hexagon. 

It is well known to mathematicians, that there is not 
a fourth way pofsible, in which a plane may be cut into 
little spaces that thali be equal, similar, and regular, with- 
out leaving any interstices. Of the three, the hexagon 
is the most proper, both for conveniency and strength. 
Bees, as if they knew this, make their cells regular 
hexagons. 

As the combs have cells onboth sides, the cells may either 
be exactly opposite, having partition against partition, or 
the bottom of a cell may rest upon the partitions between 
the cells on the other side, which will serve as a buttrefs to 
strengthen it. The last way is best for strength; accor- 
dingly, the bottom of each cell rests against the point 
where three partitions meet on the other side, which gives 
it all the strength pofsible. 

The bottom of a cell may either be one plane, ptt- 
peadicular to the side partitions, or it may be composed 
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of several planes, meeting in a solid angle in the middle 
point. It is only in one of these two ways that all the 
cells can be similar without losing room. And, for the 
same intention, the planes of which the bottom is com- 
posed, if there be more than one, must be three in number, 
and neither more nor fewer. 

It has been demonstrated, that, by making the bot- 
toms of the cells to consist of three planes meeting in a 
point, there is a saving of material and labour no way 
inconsiderable. The bees, as if acquainted with these 
principlesof solid geometry, follow them most accurately ; 
the bottom of each cell being composed ef three planes 
which make obtuse angles with the side partitions, and 
with one another, and meet in a point in the middle of 
the bottom ; the three angles of this bottom being sup- 
ported by three partitions on the other side of the comb, 
and the point of it by the common intersection of these 
three partitions. 

One instance more of the mathematical {kill displayed 
in the structure of a honey-comb, deserves to be men- 
tioned. 

It is a curious mathematical problem, at what precise 
angle the three planes, which compose the bottom of a 
cell, ought to meet, in order to make the greatest pofsible 
saving, or the least expence of material and labour. 

This is one of those problems, belonging to the higher 
parts of mathematics, which are called problems of maxima 
and minima. It has been resolved by some mathematicians, 
particularly by the ingenious Mr Maclaurin, by a fluxiona- 
ry calculation, which is to be found in the transactions of 
the royal society of London. He has determined pre- 
cisely the angle required ; and he found by the most ex- 
act mensuration the subject could admit, that it is the ve- 
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ry angle in which the three planes in the bottom of the 
~ cell of a honey-comb do actually meet. 

Shall we afk here, who taught the bee the properties of 
solids, and to resolve problems of maxima and minima ? 
If a honey-comb were a work of human art, every man 
of common sense would conclude, without hesitation, that 
he who invented the construction, must have understood 
the principles on which it is constructed. 

We need not say, that bees know none of these things. 
They work most geomatrically, without any knowledge 
of geometry ; somewhat like a child, who, by turning the 
handle of an organ, makes good music, without any 
knowledge of music. 

The art is not in the child, but in him who made the 
organ. In like manner, when a bee makes his combs so 
geomatricallv, the geometry is not in the bee, but in that 

- Great Geometrician, who made the bee, and made all 
things in number, weight, and measure ! 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The laboured apology of Speculator is received. And though the 

Editor is resolved to keep clear from disputes on matters of that 
sort, yet for the sake of impartiality, he will insert, either in whole 
or in substance in an abridged form, the principal arguments here 
offered; and there the matter must rest: for this miscellany fhall 
never be made the vehicle of controversial altercation, which on the 
plan here begun, might be spun out for ages, without coming to any 
conclusion that could benefit mankind. 
, ° The letter of Cynic is received. The Editor is sorry he fhould have 
had any cause of disgust. Had he been as explicit on former occasi- 
ons as in his last letter, this would have been entirely prevented. He 
may rest afsured that neither he nor any other person who is e- 
qually explicit, and gives the same alternative he allows, fhail ever 
have reason to complain of their withes not being complied with. 

The favours of Contempdator are received, and fhall be inserted with 
the first opportunity. 


** Acknowledgements to correspondents still necefsarily deferred 
ether. 











